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NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH 


_ familiar with the history of this country is aware of the 
very significant part which the South has played in the mak- 
ing of the nation, but relatively few appreciate fully the present im- 
portance of the southern states in the national economy. Moreover, 
the area extending from the Potomac to the Rio Grande occupies a 
unique and a commanding position in the cultural growth of the 
nation by virtue of the simple fact that it is coming to be the nation’s 
nursery. In the most populous northern and western states birth- 
rates are now below what is required to maintain the population at 
its present level; from Maine to Oregon and north of the Mason- 
Dixon line there are only two census divisions, the West North Cen- 
tral and the Mountain States, in which fertility among native white 
women is sufficient for family replacement. In the South, on the 
other hand, birth-rates are materially higher than necessary to main- 
tain a stable population. The southern states contain only about 29 
per cent of the nation’s population, but they account for 46 per 
cent of the excess of births over deaths. The population of Georgia 
is only slightly more than a third as great as that of California, 
Oregon, and Washington combined, but Georgia accounts for about 
50 per cent more of the nation’s natural increase than all three of 
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these Pacific states. The farm population of the South is now sup- 
plying two-thirds of the excess of births over deaths in the entire 
farm population. Clearly, for years to come the South may be ex- 
pected to supply the population reserves of the nation. From south- 
ern farms—chiefly from tenant farms—redundant population is 
being drawn off in large volume to make good the deficits of south- 
ern and northern cities. Intense population pressure on the resource 
structure of the South will bring about a continued outward migra- 
tion of young people in search of economic opportunity. These boys 
and girls, young men and young women, most of whom will be sons 
and daughters of tenant farmers and croppers, will be found on the 
highways and byways of the nation; and, wherever they go, they 
will carry with them their cultural heritage, their ignorance or lack of 
it, their ability or inability to carry their own economic weight, 
their capacity or incapacity to perform their civic duties. Obviously 
there is a national interest in the South that cuts much deeper than 
markets or profits, much deeper than any contribution the South 
may make to the economic well-being of the nation. 

The recently published Report on Economic Conditions of the 
South prepared by the National Emergency Council presents in 
broad outline a striking picture of southern needs and problems. Sec- 
tions of the report deal with economic resources, soil, population, 
education, labor, and other vital aspects of southern life. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are quoted from the section dealing with private 
and public income. 


The wealth of natural resources in the South—its forests, minerals, and fertile 
soil—benefit the South only when they can be turned into goods and services 
which its people need. So far the South has enjoyed relatively little of these 
benefits, simply because it has not had the money or credit to develop and pur- 
chase them, 

Ever since the war between the states the South has been the poorest section 
of the nation. The richest state in the South ranks lower in per capita income 
than the poorest state outside the region. In 1937 the average income in the 
South was $314; in the rest of the country it was $604, or nearly twice as much. 

Even in “prosperous” 1929 southern farm people received an average gross 
income of only $186 a year as compared with $528 for farmers elsewhere. Out 
of that $186 southern farmers had to pay all their operating expenses—tools, 
fertilizer, seed, taxes, and interest on debt—so that only a fraction of that sum 
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was left for the purchase of food, clothes, and the decencies of life. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that such ordinary items as automobiles, radios, and books 
are relatively rare in many southern country areas. 

For more than half of the South’s farm families—the 53 per cent who are 
tenants without land of their own—incomes are far lower. Many thousands of 
them are living in poverty comparable to that of the poorest peasants in Europe. 
A recent study of southern cotton plantations indicated that the average tenant 
family received an income of only $73 per person for a year’s work. Earnings of 
share croppers ranged from $38 to $87 per person, and an income of $38 an- 
nually means only a little more than 10 cents a day. 

The South’s industrial wages, like its farm income, are the lowest in the 
United States. In 1937 common labor in twenty important industries got six- 
teen cents an hour less than laborers in other sections received for the same 
kind of work. Moreover, less than 10 per cent of the textile workers are paid 
more than 52.5 cents an hour, while in the rest of the nation 25 per cent rise 
above this level. A recent survey of the South disclosed that the average annual 
wage in industry was only $865 while in the remaining states it averaged $1,219. 

In income from dividends and interest the South is at a similar disadvantage. 
In 1937 the per capita income in the South from dividends and interest was only 
$17.55 as compared with $68.97 for the rest of the country. 

Since the South’s people live so close to the poverty line, its many local po- 
litical subdivisions have had great difficulty in providing the schools and other 
public services necessary in any civilized community. In 1935 the assessed 
value of taxable property in the South averaged only $463 per person, while in 
the nine Northeastern states it amounted to $1,370. In other words, the North- 
eastern states had three times as much property per person to support their 
schools and other institutions. 

Consequently, the South is not able to bring its schools and many other pub- 
lic services up to national standards, even though it tax the available wealth as 
heavily as any other section. In 1936 the state and local governments of the 
South collected only $28.88 per person while the state and local governments 
of the nation as a whole collected $51.54 per person. 

Although the South has 28 per cent of the country’s population, its federal 
income-tax collections in 1934 were less than 12 per cent of the national total. 
These collections averaged only $1.28 per capita throughout the South, ranging 
from 24 cents in Mississippi to $3.53 in Florida. 

So much of the profit from southern industries goes to outside financiers, 
in the form of dividends and interest, that state income taxes would produce a 
meager yield in comparison with similar levies elsewhere. State taxation does 
not reach dividends which flow to corporation stockholders and management in 
other states; and, as a result, these people do not pay their share of the cost of 
southern schools and other institutions. 

Under these circumstances the South has piled its tax burden on the backs of 
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those least able to pay, in the form of sales taxes. (The poll tax keeps the poorer 
citizens from voting in eight southern states; thus they have no effective means 
of protesting against sales taxes.) In every southern state but one, 59 per cent 
of the revenue is raised by sales taxes. In the Northeast, on the other hand, not 
a single state gets more than 44 per cent of its income from this source, and most 
of them get far less. 

The efforts of southern communities to increase their revenues and to spread 
the tax burden more fairly have been impeded by the vigorous opposition of 
interests outside the region which control much of the South’s wealth. More- 
over, tax-revision efforts have been hampered in some sections by the fear that 
their industries would move to neighboring communities which would tax them 
more lightly—or even grant them tax exemption for long periods. 

The hope that industries would bring with them better living conditions and 
consequent higher tax revenues often has been defeated by the competitive 
tactics of the communities themselves. Many southern towns have found that 
industries which are not willing to pay their fair share of the cost of public 
services likewise are not willing to pay fair wages, and so add little to the com- 
munity’s wealth. 


SCHOOLS AND Ciry GOVERNMENT—SHOULD THEY BE More 
CLOSELY CO-ORDINATED OR KEPT SEPARATE? 


ieee recent years there has developed a sharp conflict of 


opinion between political scientists and educators with respect 
to the relation of the schools to city government. Most political 
scientists are of the opinion that a closer co-ordination of the schools 
and municipal governments would result in more efficient adminis- | 
tration both in the area of education and in the area of municipal 
affairs proper. Most educators, on the other hand, as well as citizens 
generally, look with fear and misgiving upon any attempt to co- 
ordinate or to consolidate school and municipal administration. 
It is commonly believed and asserted that to extend municipal con- 
trol over the schools would be to open the doors to political influences 
of a kind that would prove harmful, if not disastrous. This point of 
view was vigorously expressed by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in a volume published in 1937 under the title The Unique Func- 
tion of Education in American Democracy. It must be said, however, 
that neither the political scientists nor the educators were able to 
present any conclusive body of evidence in support of their respec- 
tive positions. A recently published report of an investigation con- 
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ducted jointly by a professor of education and a professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago will not, in the minds of some, 
lift the issue out of the realm of opinion, but it does constitute the 
most extensive and conclusive investigation of the problem which has 
yet appeared. It is published under the title Schools and City Govern- 
ment. The study was initiated by Professor Leonard D. White, of 
the Department of Political Science, who directed the course of the 
study until his appointment to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. Thereafter, Professor Jerome G. Kerwin represented the 
Department of Political Science in the conduct of the investigation. 
Throughout the entire study the Department of Education was 
represented by Professor Nelson B. Henry. 

The inquiry consisted in a field survey of thirty-three cities so 
selected that they represented practically every degree of relation- 
ship between city governments and school districts. The investiga- 
tors visited each city for two or three days and held interviews ‘“‘with 
school officials, with the secretaries and research assistants of 
bureaus of municipal research, with officers of civic agencies and tax- 
payers’ associations, with city officials, and with many leading 
citizens who are informed concerning school and city relationships 
in their communities.” No effort was made to compare school sys- 
tems in terms of statistical data. The judgments of competent ob- 
servers within the community were sought in the belief that these 
judgments provide a dependable measure of the value of existing 
practices and a serviceable guide to future policy with respect to 
school and municipal relations. 

One of the most significant findings of the investigation relates 
to fiscal dependence and politics in the schools. It was found that 
political interference with the schools is just as likely to come from 
boards of education as from officials in the city government and that 
there is no particular pattern of relationship between the schools 
and municipal government which can be relied on to prevent politics 
in the schools. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the general conclusion 
of the study. 


In conclusion it may be said that there is continuous and increasing co-opera- 
tion between the cities and the schools. This tendency in itself might, after a 
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number of years, bring about a practical co-ordination of the organized efforts 
of the two corporations to provide an adequate program of public service for 
the communities which support them. At the same time, there is a strong senti- 
ment in many quarters favoring a distinct separation of school and civil govern- 
ments in urban centers. In the expression of this point of view, the peculiar 
functions of the school organization are emphasized and the common interests 
and responsibilities of the two governmental agencies are regarded as relatively 
unimportant. It is hoped that the examples of effective co-operation between 
school and municipal departments which have been presented in this report will 
stimulate greater interest in such co-operative procedures. 

The chief obstacle to closer articulation of school and municipal functions 
is the common belief that the administration of municipal government in many 
American cities is naturally subject to the influence of organized partisan 
politics. It is feared that closer contacts between school and municipal authori- 
ties will lead to increased political influence in the management of the schools. 
The observations made in the course of this inquiry do not indicate that the 
schools are subjected to greater political pressure in those areas in which school 
and municipal services are administered co-operatively than in the situations 
in which the school authorities administer the same functions independently. 
On the other hand, the comments of both school and city authorities as well as 
those of other citizens interviewed in the cities visited support the view that 
co-operative endeavor on the part of school and municipal departments has im- 
proved the services of both organizations much more frequently than it has im- 
paired the services of either. But general recognition of these facts is still ob- 
structed by the prevailing impression that political machines exert too much 
influence upon the administration of municipal affairs. 

Another reason advanced for separate control of city school systems is the 
fact that municipal policies are subject to change in the elective officers of the 
municipal administration. In contrast, it is noted that the terms of school- 
board members in the majority of American cities are staggered for the purpose 
of preventing abrupt changes in administrative policy. The argument is ad- 
vanced that the essence of good budget-making and the essential factor in the 
development of an appropriate program of public education in an urban com- 
munity is long-time planning and uninterrupted pursuit of the objectives de- 
sired. Frequent changes in administrative control may interfere with such de- 
velopment programs; and there are examples of changes in administrative plans 
of the school organization which are traceable to a change in the party or 
personnel in control of the municipal government. These examples are pre- 
sented as argument against co-ordination of school and municipal enterprise. 
The much more common examples of disruption of well-conceived programs 
which have resulted from changes in personnel of school boards are completely 
disregarded. These interferences will continue in American cities until both 
municipal officers and school boards are convinced by the vigorous expression 
of public opinion that the administration of the school system is a professional 
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service which neither group of laymen is competent to perform. It could hardly 
be more difficult to institute this reform among municipal office-holders than 
among the school boards in the same communities. ... . 

There is, however, a widespread sentiment that the interest of the state in 
education calls for a special type or agency of control over the local school 
organization; and this sentiment has grown increasingly formidable in its sup- 
port of the demand for “a constitution of self-government for education” as the 
states have repeatedly resorted to larger appropriations to school districts, 
whether these appropriations are made to create better educational advantages 
for the children, to equalize the burden of school support, or as a means of im- 
proving an inadequate tax system on which all local governments must rely for 
their support. Since all these motives are discernible in state aid for schools, 
it is not apparent that contributions by the state imply the necessity for any 
separate agency of control over school expenditures. .... 

In support of the plan of increased co-ordination of school and municipal 
services, it can be said that it would result in the simplification of government 
machinery. The elimination of a great deal of duplication of service and reduc- 
tion in the cost of these services would be possible results. It is altogether pos- 
sible that it would bring improvement in the city government by causing the 
same watchful care of the city administration that is now exercised by many 
groups on behalf of the schools. It would increase the interest of the teachers in 
municipal government, an interest which in some cases has been unfortunately 
lacking. It would lead to a uniform personnel policy for all municipal public 
servants, which in turn might lead to greater professional interest and spirit 
among city employees. Finally, responsibility for the proper administration 
of the schools could be more easily placed upon one single authority. In the 
meantime, all possible encouragement should be given to the further develop- 
ment of co-operating procedures involving the schools and the departments of 
city government for the carrying-on of joint functions such as recreation and 
health programs or the services involved in purchasing and construction as well 
as a variety of other enterprises of common interest to both units of govern- 
ment. 


A GUIDE TO THE KEEPING OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


__ of the United States Office of Education, entitled 
Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record (Bulletin No. 3, 
1938), should prove valuable to school administrators and other 
officials concerned with the adjustment and guidance program of the 
school. The bulletin outlines the purposes for which the cumulative 
record may be employed, presents an analysis of correct practices 
in cumulative record keeping, and suggests ways of recording 
various types of items. 
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A NEw OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE SERVICE 

i’ Is becoming increasingly clear that the youth problem, about 

which so much is being said these days, is in final analysis pri- 
marily a problem of finding work for young people. What youth 
want most of all are opportunities to earn a living, to win for them- 
selves a degree of economic security, to be able to marry and estab- 
lish homes, and to take their places as respectable and respected 
members of society. The most vulnerable point of attack on the 
youth problem is in the area of occupational adjustment. The young 
people of this country are sorely in need of a type of vocational 
guidance that relatively few, if any, school systems are able to pro- 
vide. In at least half of the cities with populations of ten thousand 
or more, there are no guidance programs in the schools; and, even 
where vocational-guidance programs are in operation, effective 
guidance is difficult and often impossible because of a lack of ade- 
quate information with respect to occupational trends. 

The impact of invention and technology on our economy has 
changed fundamentally the pattern of the worker’s life. Perhaps the 
most characteristic feature of contemporary occupational life is the 
instability of employment opportunity. Within the span of a few 
years, century-old occupations and trades are reduced to minor im- 
portance or disappear altogether as new ones take their places. 
The wheelwright, the glass-blower, and the bookkeeper give place 
to the automobile mechanic, the factory operative, and the sta- 
tistical clerk. Both the range and the quality of occupational op- 
portunity are subject to sudden shifts because of such factors as 
advances in technology, changes in the consumption habits of the 
people, expansion or contraction of purchasing power, or fluctua- 
tions in prices and wages. The productive industries, including agri- 
culture, mining, and manufacturing, provide opportunity for a de- 
creasing percentage of the gainfully employed. There has been, on 
the other hand, a marked increase in occupational opportunity in 
transportation, communication, trade, the professions, the public 
service, domestic and personal service, and clerical work. In gen- 
eral, the trend has been from productive to distributive and service 
occupations. Within certain occupations there are clearly dis- 
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cernible shifts in the skills and technical training required of the 
worker. Personal and social relationships, moreover, are assuming 
greater importance for an increasing percentage of the gainfully em- 
ployed. The great majority of the entrants into occupational life 
today must possess qualities of adaptability and adjustment, must 
know how to do not one but many things, must be able to transfer 
from one job to another, must be capable of sustained attention and 
quick reaction, must be more intelligent, and must be able to get 
along with people, to work with them, to direct them, and to serve 
their needs. It is obvious that any well-planned program that looks 
toward a more adequate adjustment of the population to occupa- 
tional opportunities must be based on careful and detailed analysis 
of occupational trends and of the changing demands that the various 
occupations are making upon the skill, the intelligence, and the 
social qualities of the worker. 

School people generally, and those concerned with vocational 
guidance in particular, will be interested in the publications of a new 
organization known as Science Research Associates. This organiza- 
tion announces a vocational advisory system with a seven-point 
program, which includes a number of publications and certain special 
services for members. The first publication in the series is a semi- 
monthly magazine of occupational facts and forecasts which ap- 
pears under the title Vocational Trends. This magazine will under- 
take to provide up-to-date information with respect to changing job 
opportunities and occupational developments. Special monographs 
outlining basic characteristics and trends in important industries, 
trades, or professions will be published at regular intervals. Another 
publication, bearing the title Vocational Guide, will serve as an index 
to current occupational information in books, magazines, special 
reports, pamphlets, and research studies. A reprint service will make 
available inaccessible but significant materials which are published 
in technical journals or reports not available in many libraries. A 
speakers’ bureau will be maintained, through which members of the 
staff will be available for lectures and platform appearances. 

Science Research Associates has headquarters at 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The program announced is an 
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ambitious one, and, if the organization is successful in accomplish- 
ing its announced purposes, it will render a distinct service to 
American education. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


HE following statement is quoted from the December number 
of Vocational Trends, the new magazine to which reference was 
made in the preceding news item. 


Education is big business in the United States. It is a three-billion-dollar- 
a-year industry, employing the time of a quarter of America’s people. 

For 150 years, through good times and bad, youngsters have come rolling 
off academic assembly lines in ever increasing numbers. The schools have faced 
curtailed budgets, but they have never known a real depression. 

Today, for the first time in their history, a serious crisis is approaching. 
Like many another industry, education is now facing a shortage of raw material. 
Schoolrooms that used to be chronically overcrowded now have empty desks. 

In the city of Chicago, for example, there are actually fewer children in the 
first grade now than there were in 1900, although the city has since doubled 
in size. Throughout the country as a whole, there will be over a million fewer 
children of elementary-school age in 1940 than there were in 1930. More stu- 
dents were graduated from the elementary schools in 1935 than ever before or 
ever will be again. 

If money were no object, most teachers would consider the decreasing size 
of their classes a thoroughly desirable trend. For nearly thirty years the 
average number of children per teacher has been increasing steadily, reaching 
its peak in 1934 when each instructor cared for an average of fifty students. Al- 
though it has declined somewhat since, most elementary-school teachers still 
have more pupils than they can handle adequately. 

Instead of being pleased, however, many teachers look askance at these de- 
clining attendance figures. School boards, they fear, may interpret these smaller 
figures to mean a need for fewer teachers also. Already there are nearly forty 
thousand fewer elementary-school teachers employed than there were in 1930, 
although the number is considerably higher than it was at the bottom of the 
depression. 

About six hundred thousand men and women now make their living teaching 
in grammar schools, and this fall there were about one hundred thousand 
vacancies to fill. Many of these openings occurred, however, from experienced 
teachers transferring from one job to another, so that the actual openings for 
newcomers were considerably less than this total. 

These facts indicate a need for a thorough revision of teacher-training pro- 
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grams in the normal schools and teachers’ colleges throughout the country. 
Many of these have been and still are geared to a constantly increasing market 
for their graduates. That market no longer exists. 

If a market analyst were reviewing the situation, he might summarize it in 
this manner: If the teacher-pupil ratio remains at the level it has averaged in 
recent years, the demand for elementary-school teachers will drop sharply dur- 
ing the next ten years, after which it will level out as the birth-rate reaches a 
plateau also. What seems more likely, however, is that the size of classes will 
gradually grow smaller, which will slow up the decline in teacher demand. The 
ideal ratio would be about fifteen students to each teacher. But in view of the 
fact that the ratio is now over forty to one, such a large decrease is too much to 
hope for, at least immediately. In any case, it is unlikely that the total number 
of grade-school teachers will increase in the future, except possibly during the 
next year or two when extreme curtailments caused by the depression are modi- 
fied. Teacher-training organizations need to modify their output in light of 
these changing conditions, and school boards should be extremely careful about 
expanding their present facilities. 

These changes will not occur at the same time in all sections of the country. 
They will come first in areas where the birth-rate is lowest, generally sooner in 
city regions than in rural areas, and earlier in the West and North than in the 
South. 

Women will have a harder time getting these teaching jobs in the future 
than men. Men are replacing women in many schools. In fact, the opportuni- 
ties for men in grammar-school fields are increasing. 

The opportunities also vary considerably according to the subject in which 
teachers are trained. There is generally an oversupply of teachers trained in the 
standard subjects, whereas in a few of the new fields, such as vocational training, 
agricultural subjects, and remedial reading, the opportunities are excellent. 


GROWTH IN MEMBERSHIP OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


|. po the past two years membership in the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers has shown a marked increase. Irvin B. 
Kuenzli, secretary-treasurer of the federation, states in a recent issue 
of the American Teacher that membership has doubled within the 
past two years. In June, 1938, the total paid-up membership was 
30,130, which represented a gain of 8,127 members over the preced- 
ing year. During the fiscal year ending in May, 1938, sixty-three 
locals were chartered. Membership is largely concentrated in the 
area north of the Mason-Dixon line and between New England and 
the Mississippi River. Approximately 64 per cent of the member- 
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ship is confined to the states of Illinois, New York, and Ohio. 
Minnesota, Georgia, and Pennsylvania account for another 16 per 
cent of the membership. These six states now provide 80 per cent 
of the total membership. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


i selected for reporting in this issue of the Elementary School 
Journal relate to the teaching of phonics and speech correction, 
a comprehensive program for the teaching of the social sciences, an 
experiment in mental hygiene, methods of informing the teaching 
personnel and the public generally of the policies and work of the 
schools, and plans for the effective use of professional magazines by 
the teachers of a city school system. 


Guide to the teaching of From Charles S. Harkness, superin- 
phonics and speech cor- tendent of schools, of Wood County, 
rection in an Ohio county Ohio, we have received an unusually 

interesting document of some one hun- 
dred mimeographed pages which carries the title “A Study of 
Phonics and Speech Correction for the Wood County Schools.” It 
presents the results of a co-operative undertaking, on the part of 
teachers and local school administrators, to prepare outlines for the 
teaching of phonics and speech correction in the elementary grades. 
The first fifty pages deal with phonics, the materials being organized 
under such topics as the following: ‘Principles Underlying Instruc- 
tion in Phonics,” ‘Objectives for the Teaching of Phonics,” “‘Activi- 
ties Connected with Phonic Instruction,” ‘‘“Methods of Procedure 
for the Teaching of Phonics,’ “Outcomes in the Teaching of 
Phonics,” ‘“‘Games for the Teaching of Phonics,” ‘“‘Seatwork for 
Phonic Instruction,” and “Poems for the Teaching of Phonics.”’ 
The second part of the study is entitled ‘‘A Study of Speech Correc- 
tion.” In this part the topics selected for treatment are: ‘‘Principles 
Underlying the Teaching of Speech Correction,” ‘The Voice and 
Speech Mechanism,” “Speech Disorders,” ‘Objectives for Speech 
Correction,” “Activities for the Teaching of Speech Correction,” 
‘Methods of Procedures,” ‘‘Outcomes from the Teaching of Speech 
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Correction,” and ‘“‘Choral Speaking and Speech Correction.”’ Atten- 
tion is also given to games, seatwork, and poems which may be em- 
ployed in the correction of speech. 


A program for teaching For the past five years the Social Studies 
social studies in all grades Committee of the Seattle Public Schools 

has been undertaking a thorough and 
comprehensive reorganization of the entire program of the social 
studies in the schools of that city. Four books for the use of pu- 
pils have been prepared under the guidance of the committee, and 
numerous detailed mimeographed courses have been made available 
for teachers. The essential elements of the program, as worked out 
to date, are presented in a new social-studies syllabus entitled Living 
Today—Learning for Tomorrow. The following comment appears in 
the Seattle Educational Bulletin. 


An understanding of our social organization and institutions on the part of 
the pupil, a sense of belonging, and an appreciation of his own social responsi- 
bility are fundamentals underlying the new course, Living Today—Learning for 
Tomorrow, prepared by the Social Studies Committee under the leadership of 
Mary E. Knight. Flexibility of treatment has been provided for throughout. 
Interrelation of subject-matter areas without a breaking-down of boundaries is 
encouraged. The way is pointed out for utilization of language arts, music, 
physical education, and other fields for the deepening of understanding and 
heightening of appreciation. 

This new book explains the organization of all the social studies, outlining 
semester content areas, time allotments, materials of instruction, reasons for 
the semester’s work, and desired outcomes. With it will be used the detailed 
mimeographed courses which are constantly being brought up to date. 

The publication of this streamlined, illustrated syllabus culminates five years 
of work by the Social Studies Committee and its subcommittees. During that 
period a careful progression from the familiar to the distant—both in time and 
in place—was worked out, new materials were evaluated and selected, new 
mimeographed courses from kindergarten through high school were prepared, 
and the essential elements of the whole presented in Living Today—Learning 
for Tomorrow. 


The content of the syllabus is clearly organized and attractively 
presented. The material for each grade is organized under the fol- 
lowing topics: ‘Content Areas,” “Approximate Time Allotments,” 
‘Reasons for Semester’s Work,” ‘“‘Materials of Instruction,” and 
“Desired Outcomes.” 
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Early report on long-time Lincoln D. Lynch, superintendent of 
project in mental hygiene schools at Norwood, Massachusetts, and 

the school authorities of that community 
are co-operating with the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene in a project of unusual significance. The project is under the 
general direction of a group of specialists who are members of the 
staff of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. Continuous 
study will be made of all the children in four first-grade classes, at least 
a hundred, who entered Grade I in the autumn of 1937. The project 
has been under way for a year. Although therapeutic measures are 
frequently employed, the project is primarily a research one. The 
general purpose of the undertaking and some of the conclusions ar- 
rived at to date are described in some detail in the October, 1938, 
issue of Understanding the Child. The editor comments as follows 
on the major objective of the project: 

The project itself has a number of objectives, the most important of which 
is the testing-out in our public schools of the practical value of the mental- 
hygiene concept of the “‘total child in the total situation.” In other words, can 
a practical hygienic system be established in our public schools with this idea as 
a guiding principle? At the present time a great deal of the work done in our 
public schools for the adjustment of the individual child, if any such work is 
done at all, is divided among a number of divisions or departments, each operat- 
ing independently of the others, with no integrated approach to the individual 
child. This practice in itself violates the concept enunciated above. 


A manual on principles Charles J. Dalthorp, superintendent of 
and policies operative schools in Aberdeen, South Dakota, has 
in a local school system prepared a manual of 166 pages which de- 
scribes in great detail the policies, the 
guiding principles, and the regulations of the Aberdeen school sys- 
tem. The manual is designed “to enlighten the patrons, to unify the 
efforts of all departments and units of the system, and to serve as a 
handbook for administrators, teachers, and other employees.” It 
“covers practically every aspect of the work of the schools, for ex- 
ample, the administration and staff of the schools; the elementary 
schools; the junior and senior high schools; the program of physical 
education; the speech, music, and health programs; teachers’ organ- 
izations; and the program of practice teaching. 
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Public-relations program Superintendent Virgil L. Flinn, of 
in schools of Charleston Charleston, West Virginia, has prepared 

an extensive bulletin entitled “Kanawha 
County School Catechism.” The bulletin was prepared with the 
view of acquainting the administrative, supervisory, teaching, co- 
ordinating, and maintenance personnel, as well as parents and pu- 
pils, with the operation of the county school system. Attention is 
given to such matters as the physical plant, the teaching personnel, 
enrolment, finance, curriculums, supervision, health service, innova- 
tions and accomplishments, and present needs. 


The effective use of the From the ‘Seattle Principals’ Ex- 
professional magazines change,’’ a mimeographed bulletin de- 
in a city school system signed as a medium of keeping principals 

informed with respect to school affairs 
in the city, we quote the following description of plans employed by 
school principals to insure the most effective use of professional 
magazines. 


In one school the principal looks at the magazines as they come, makes note 
of valuable articles and calls them to the teachers’ attention at noon. They are 
read and returned to a rack in the teachers’ room. A committee keeps the rack 
in order. Old magazines are filed in a closet. 

Another principal pastes a label on each cover and writes the room numbers 
on the label. Teachers read and check their numbers, One magazine is re- 
served for certain grades where it is most used. If there are articles of interest 
to other teachers, that number is sent to them. Sometimes the principal calls 
the attention of individual teachers to articles especially valuable. 

In another office the magazines are put on a shelf in a case. The clerk types 
a list of the magazines and teachers’ initials after the number they take out 
and check upon returning them..... 

In another school the teacher in charge arranges the magazines on a table in 
the teachers’ room. She puts pockets on the covers and keeps track of the cir- 
culation. At the end of the year each volume is assembled and filed in a cabinet. 

In one building the teacher in charge sends by pupil messenger each magazine 
to the teacher who will be interested. The messenger collects after three days. 

The best method for any building depends somewhat upon the size of the 
school and the facilities at hand. In any system the following are important: 
display of magazines, a method of getting the magazines into the hands of the 
teachers that are or should be interested, a return route, and filing for reference. 
Naturally the second and third are the most important features of a system. 
It is recommended that a teacher be placed in charge and that the principal, 
also, see the magazines. 
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CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION ACCORDING 
TO THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL SURVEY 


F.M. GARVER 
University of Pennsylvania 


* 


report of the Philadelphia Public School Survey, published 

in September of last year, advocates a three-curriculum plan 

for the elementary schools and certain modifications in the curricular 

offerings in the high schools. Perhaps the most challenging feature of 

the plan outlined for curricular reorganization is a curriculum for 

dull-normal children beginning at about Grade IV and extending as 

a single differentiated curriculum through Grade XII. Another fea- 

ture worthy of note is a recommended curriculum in the elementary 
school for the intellectually superior pupil. 

In making this recommendation, the survey staff was influenced 
by several factors. In the first place, recent annual reports made by 
the Division of Educational Research and Results of the School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia indicated an extremely wide spread in pupil 
abilities in both elementary and high school in spite of the fact that 
over 4 per cent of the total school enrolment in the city is found in 
special classes. Philadelphia has the largest special-class enrolment 
of any city in the United States. The median intelligence quotient 
of the special class enrolments in 1936-37 was 76.1. In other words, 
a rather large number of low-ability pupils are segregated in special 
classes, yet the report of the Division of Research for May 15, 1936, 
showed that 20.9 per cent of the sixth-grade pupils in the regular 
classes and 15.8 per cent of the ninth-grade pupils had intelligence 
quotients of 89 or less. The same report indicated that 16.9 per cent 
of the sixth-grade pupils and 13.6 per cent of the ninth-grade pupils 
had intelligence quotients of 120 or more.‘ Obviously a single curric- 
ulum in the elementary school cannot provide adequately for the 
needs of pupils as far apart in mental abilities as these extremes 
indicate, nor can the dull-normal profit to the extent possible and 
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desirable in the traditional curriculums provided in the Phila- 
delphia public secondary schools. 

A second factor requiring consideration was the fact that the 1937 
session of the state legislature amended the compulsory-attendance 
law so that beginning in September, 1939, all pupils must be in 
regular attendance at the sessions of day schools until sixteen years 
of age and, unless gainfully employed according to provisions of the 
law, until eighteen years of age. The result of this law is that school 
districts of Pennsylvania must make immediate provisions for 
twelve years of schooling for practically all pupils of each district 
until they are eighteen years of age, since few children of sixteen to 
eighteen years are likely to be absorbed by industry in the immediate 
future. The economic depression of the past several years is partly 
responsible for the greatly increased annual rate of high-school 
enrolment that now prevails without the aid of more stringent 
compulsory-attendance laws. Probably many of the pupils whom 
the amended compulsory-attendance law will bring into the second- 
ary schools will be those least qualified to profit by the curricular 
offerings now provided. 

Finally, cognizance was given to the fact, which for more than 
a score of years has been apparent to most school administrators 
and supervisors of instruction, that a single curriculum in the ele- 
mentary school did not, and probably could not, make adequate 
provisions for the varying needs and capacities of pupils. Since 
nearly 100 per cent of the pupils were compelled by law to attend, 
the differences between the upper fifth and the lower fifth of the 
enrolment were bound to be enormous. Various attempts have been 
made in the past to provide for these recognized differences, either 
by permitting the curriculum to be completed at varying rates or by 
varying the content and maintaining a constant period of time for 
completion. None of these plans had been generally adopted. They 
either added to the cost of administration or were ineffectual because 
of the assumption that there is an essential body of content which all 
pupils must learn regardless of capacities and of individual needs. 

A large city school system, including many elementary schools 
enrolling 750 or more pupils, could-administer a three-curriculum 
plan in the elementary schools without adding in any way to the 
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cost of administration. The median elementary school in Phila- 
delphia has twenty-one class sections in Grades I-VI, inclusive, 
with a regular teacher in charge of each. Departmental organiza- 
tion does not prevail in these grades. Half or more of the schools 
could, therefore, put into operation a three-curriculum plan with 
only minor adjustments, without disturbing the general administra- 
tive features of the school to any extent. A school with an enrol- 
ment of nine hundred or more could have pupils enough at each 
grade level for full-size classes in each of three curriculums. 
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Fic. 1.—Plan of progress through school of dull, normal, and bright pupils 


The plan recommended in the survey report provides for three 
time units in a twelve-year program of public education. The first 
three years (four years if kindergarten is included) is to be known as 
the “primary unit,” the next three years as the “middle-period unit,” 
and the last six as the “‘secondary-school unit.” The plan in outline 
is shown in Figure tr. 

An important feature of the plan is that the chronological age of 
the child is the sole criterion for advancement through any curricu- 
lum. A child entering the primary unit in the kindergarten at the 
age of five or as a first-grade pupil of six would remain in this section 
of the program until he is nine years of age regardless of his native 
capacities. At nine or thereabouts, depending on his chronological 
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age at the time of school entrance, he would be placed in one of the 
three curriculums provided. If he had an intelligence quotient of 
about 120 or better, he would be placed in the curriculum for bright 
children. If his intelligence quotient was 89 or less, he would possi- 
bly be placed in the curriculum for the dull-normal children. If his 
intelligence quotient was between 89 and 120, he would probably be 
placed in the curriculum for normal children. At twelve years of 
age he would enter the secondary school, eventually being classified 
into that curriculum most nearly suited to his needs and to his 
capacities for doing the work required. If he had been in the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum for the bright, he would probably enter 
one of the high-school curriculums leading to college entrance. If he 
had been in the curriculum for the dull-normal, he would probably 
continue in that curriculum throughout the secondary-school 
period. Pupils from the curriculum for the normal children would be 
placed in any of the secondary-school curriculums that seemed to 
provide adequately for their needs and capacities. All would finish 
the course in twelve years or at about the age of eighteen. There 
would be no laggards to be re-educated at any grade level, and con- 
sequently there would be a reduction in financial and educational 
wastes. 

In the primary unit the curriculum is not differentiated as to 
content for two reasons. In the first place, during these early years, 
even in the traditional curriculum, much freedom is usually ac- 
corded the teacher in choice of materials and of methodology in order 
that she may provide adequately for individual differences. Learn- 
ing to read seems to be the severest test of intellectual capacity to 
which children are subjected during the first three years in school, 
and it takes some time to determine a child’s ability to manage the 
printed page. In the second place, this unit is a period for the careful 
evaluation of the native abilities, aptitudes, and intellectual limita- 
tions of each child. On the basis of this three-year period (four- 
year if he enters at the age of five) of careful observation and evalua- 
tion, he is placed in the appropriate curriculum at nine years of age. 

Attention should be called to the fact that this plan is not a 
scheme for classifying children into homogeneous groups on the basis 
of mental abilities. Nevertheless, the children in each curriculum will 
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be more nearly homogeneous than is usually the case even in homo- 
geneous-grouping plans, because, for one thing, all will be of about 
the same chronological ages and probably of about the same social 
ages in addition to being more nearly alike in mental ages. The im- 
portant thing to keep in mind, however, is that each child is placed 
in a curriculum constructed from the root up to meet, as nearly as 
it is humanly possible to do so, the needs of children of his supposed 
type. 

Each curriculum must be formulated for the kind of children for 
whom it is intended regardless of the contents of the curriculums 
which are being constructed for the other two groups of children. 
Any attempt to take a traditional elementary-school curriculum 
and modify it by what is frequently called “enrichment” for the 
bright children, and to strip it down to what is assumed to be the 
minimum essentials for the duller children, will defeat the purposes 
of the whole plan. For each group of pupils there are minimum es- 
sentials, but in all probability they are distinctly different from one 
another. Each curriculum must be worked out on the basis of the 
nature and the needs of a particular type of child so far as children 
can be classified into types. Probably all will agree that there are 
easily observable differences between the dull and the bright. It is 
practically impossible to determine differences between the lowest 
portion of the normal group and the highest portion of the dull 
group, or between the highest portion of the normal group and the 
lowest portion of the bright group. Borderline cases at either end of 
the normal group will not be badly misplaced in either of the two 
adjacent curriculums. In any event it should be possible to reclassi- 
fy a pupil as soon as it is definitely determined that his needs would 
be better cared for in another curriculum. 

In the construction of a curriculum for the dull-normal group of 
children, making up at present about 20 per cent of the elementary- 
school population of Philadelphia, recourse should be had to all the 
scientific studies and experiments that are available. Much is now 
known concerning the rates and the qualities of the learnings of 
such children so far as these pertain to the academic content of the 
traditional elementary-school curriculum. Studies of unemployment 
and of indigence seem to indicate that the lower economic and social 
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levels of adult society are made up predominantly of persons who as 
school children would undoubtedly have been classified as dull-nor- 
mals. Properly educated through a twelve-year program adapted 
particularly to their interests, capacities, and probable placement in 
adult society, such persons would lead happier and more useful lives 
as children and become a more stable factor as adults, particularly 
in economic and social upheavals, which seem to afflict modern civi- 
lizations periodically. 

The bright have never had an adequate opportunity in the Ameri- 
can scheme of public education. If they were educated according to 
their endowments for the public good, there is the strong probability 
that this nation would never want for adequate and wise leadership 
in the various fields of human activity. 

If Philadelphia accepts this or a similar plan of curriculum reor- 
ganization for its public schools, certain administrative difficulties 
should be anticipated. In the first place, the plan should be tried out 
for a few years in the larger elementary schools only, where there are 
likely to be enough pupils of each chronological age of the different 
mental levels to make full-size classes in each of the three curricu- 
lums. If, however, it-is found that there are not enough pupils of 
the same age to make up a class in either the curriculum for the dull 
or for the bright, or for both, one of two things can be done. For that 
matter, both can be done without serious consequences. Enough 
borderline cases can be taken from the normal curriculum to make 
up a class, or a given teacher can have a class in either curriculum 
made up of pupils of varying chronological ages. The spread in 
chronological ages cannot be more than two years in any case, while, 
in the traditional curriculum in effect in city schools, the spread in 
the middle grades is often as much as five years and in educational 
ages sometimes as much. Modern methods of instruction require the 
teacher to separate her class into two or more groups according to 
their needs. With three levels of chronological ages under the pro- 
posed plan, only three groups would need to be maintained. 

From the time they enter school until they are about twelve years 
of age, all three groups of children should be housed in elementary- 
school buildings and thereafter in junior and senior high school 
buildings. Subnormal children are not provided for in this plan. 
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These should be cared for in segregated special schools or special 
classes in regular elementary schools. 

Besides housing all three groups of normal children in the same 
buildings, each curriculum should provide many possibilities for the 
intermingling of the groups in school activities, as contrasted to 
classroom activities. Educational thinkers are coming to realize that 
some of the most valuable opportunities for education are not uti- 
lized in the time-honored practice of using the classroom as the sole 
locus for stimulating the learning processes. If a third or more of a 
pupil’s time in school were spent in activities involving large portions 
of the entire enrolment, he would probably get a better and a more 
practical training for adult citizenship than the pupils now do. 
Furthermore, this intermingling of pupils from the various curricu- 
lums in the same buildings would practically eliminate tendencies to 
become class conscious which might result from complete segrega- 
tion in differentiated curriculums. 








AN EXPERIMENT IN GROUPING 
FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS anp MARION E. WILES 
Public Schools, Brockton, Massachusetts 


* 


N FEBRUARY, 1937, a city-wide testing program, in which the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary II, Battery A, were 
administered to the second-grade pupils in Brockton, revealed that 
one of the larger elementary schools showed exceptionally low educa- 
tional achievement, in fact, the lowest in the city. The median grade 
score for this school was 1.9, compared with a median of 2.5 for the 
city at large. 

During the remainder of the school year many effective learning 
devices were used to help the children in this school improve in 
various skills. However, as the whole situation was reviewed at the 
reopening of school in September, 1937, it appeared that still another 
means could be used to facilitate instruction for these low groups. 
Attention, therefore, was centered on more effective grouping of 
pupils. 

Hitherto the second-grade pupils in this school had been sectioned 
into three classes heterogeneous as to mental age, chronological age, 
achievement, and social background. It was decided to alter this 
type of grouping for the following reasons: (1) With a wide range of 
ability and achievement in a room, it was impossible to give the 
necessary amount and type of effective guidance to each ability and 
achievement level. (2) Too often teachers divided pupils within each 
room into X, Y, and Z groups, keeping the same grouping for all sub- 
jects in spite of the fact that a child who finds reading difficult may 
find quantitative thinking easy. (3) Whenever special learning ma- 
terials were bought, they had to be duplicated for three rooms if the 
school administration was to be fair to all pupils. (4) It was felt that 
the remedial work begun in Grade ITI would be continued most effec- 
tively if each teacher could center attention on one achievement 
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level for each skill rather than planning content and methods for all 
levels. (5) No two teachers showed the same ability to guide learn- 
ings in the same subject-matter fields. 

The following plan was formulated and set into operation: 

On the basis of the records on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, plus the judgments of second-grade teachers, the promoted 
pupils were classified into Groups X, Y, and Z according to their 
achievement and apparent abilities to cope with three separate sub- 
ject-matter fields: reading, English (including language and spell- 
ing), and arithmetic. Of the group of seventy-five pupils, thirty- 
eight were in the same group in the three subjects. Of these, twenty 
pupils, with intelligence quotients ranging from 90 to 140 on the 
Detroit Primary Intelligence Test, were in Group X in all three sub- 
jects; ten pupils, with intelligence quotients ranging from 82 to 102, 
were in Group Y; and eight pupils, with intelligence quotients rang- 
ing from 69 to 99, were in Group Z. Thirty-five pupils were in two 
different groups, and two pupils were in three. 

After the morning devotional period the school day was divided 
into four major periods in terms of subject-matter fields. These four 
periods had to do with arithmetic experiences, reading activities, 
English activities, and social studies and art experiences. The re- 
sponsibility of each of the three third-grade teachers was to guide - 
learnings in all the subjects but to plan work for only one achieve- 
ment level in each tool subject. Through group conferences the same 
centers of interest, which formed the core of the school living, were 
adopted for all the rooms. Since these “units of activity” were rich 
in social content, they were to be developed largely during the social- 
studies period. During this time the pupils were to be grouped het- 
erogeneously, as during the opening period in the morning. For each 
of the other blocks of activity each teacher was to work with as 
homogeneous a group as possible but with a different ability and 
achievement level in each period. For instance, Miss B. might work 
with a Group Z in arithmetic, a Group Y in reading, and a Group X 
in English. At the same time, a child who was in Group Z in arith- 
metic might be found in Group X or Y during other periods. Each 
child was to be given a simple program slip showing where he was to 
go for each period. Detailed plans for remedialactivities and en- 
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riched programs were worked out with each teacher. With the 
wholehearted approval of Superintendent John L. Miller; of the 
district principal, Edmund K. Tanning; the school principal, 
Catherine Shortall; and the teachers, Hazel Bond, Mary Byrne, and 


TABLE 1 


GRADE SCORES ON GATES PRIMARY READING TEST, TYPES 1, 2 
AND 3, MADE BY PUPILS IN GROUP Z IN 
READING ACHIEVEMENT 
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* On one section of the test the ceiling was reached. 


Ruth Bryant, the grouping experiment was launched in the autumn 
of 1937. 

For a more complete diagnostic view of the achievement of Group 
Z in reading, the Gates Primary Reading Test, Types 1, 2, and 3, 
was administered in the autumn of 1937. Another form of the same 
test was administered in May, 1938, before the close of the school 
year. Table 1 shows grade scores for these two testing periods. In 
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spite of the low intelligence quotients, the results of the remedial 
program were gratifying. 

In the autumn of 1937 added objective data were obtained from 
the Pressey Attainment Scales, administered to all third-grade 
pupils in the city. Although these results again placed the entire 
group of seventy-five experimental pupils in the lowest position, as 
had the previous February scores, an upsweep tendency was defi- 
nitely indicated. 

On a retesting of achievement at the close of the school year 
1937-38, although no special stress had been placed on the learning 
other than the grouping factor, Grade IIT in the experimental school 
rose from the lowest position in the city to fifth from the bottom. 
The median of this class on the Pressey Attainment Scales was 47 
compared with the national norm of 49 and with a median of 54.8 
for the city as a whole. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. With respect to academic achievement, the objective data in- 
dicate that more than the average amount of pupil growth was made 
in the course of the year. 

2. Because of the nine possible groups, the learner was more often 
met at his own ability and achievement level in each subject than by 
any other method known to the writers. At the same time, the many 
values of heterogeneous grouping were not lost, since this arrange- 
ment was used during the opening period of the school day ana 
during the period devoted to social studies and art. The long periods 
allotted to each subject-matter field proved advantageous in the 
learning experiences. 

3. The grouping provided greater opportunity to guide the abler 
pupils to reach their potentialities and to plan a rich remedial pro- 
gram for the Z groups. 

4. Since each teacher worked with all three achievement levels 
during the school day, she was better able to keep her perspective of 
proper standards. 

5. Departmentalization was avoided because each teacher guided 
learnings in all subject fields. 
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6. Wider social relationships were possible for both teachers and 
pupils. 

7. Disciplinary problems were reduced. It was felt that the no- 
ticeable decrease was due in part to the altered social environment 
of each period. 

8. The experiment afforded many more opportunities than does 
the usual arrangement to develop social habits, such as assuming 
responsibility for materials and being punctual. 

9. Report-card marks tended to be more fair since they were the 
co-operative results of the thinking of three teachers. 

As the year’s experimental activity is summarized, it is only fair 
to point out certain practical difficulties which were met by the 
classroom teachers. (1) In the attempt to maintain proper relations 
between the skill subjects and the core experiences, a number of 
difficulties arose. (2) During the initial stages of the experiment the 
adjustments of the pupils to a complex school organization caused 
some confusion, with attending loss of time. (3) The more immature 
pupils experienced some difficulty in keeping track of their personal 
belongings. 

While it may be granted that these few limitations exist, their 
nature and number are such that with careful planning their effects 
can be reduced to a minimum. On the other hand, the numerous and 
significant values of this experimental grouping decidedly eclipsed 
the handicaps. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


EARLE CONNETTE 
New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


* 


HE purpose of this bibliography is to provide classroom teachers 

in rural and small-town schools with an eclectic set of references 
that will assist them in teaching music in their rooms. The bibliog- 
raphy has the unusual advantage of coming from a single source, the 
yearbooks of the Music Educators National Conference. Since the 
founding of this organization in 1907, a volume has appeared each 
year devoted to the papers, addresses, and discussions that have 
been given in the yearly meetings. Without doubt these volumes 
contain the outstanding contributions in the field of music educa- 
tion. In this bibliography only those volumes issued since 1929 are 
used. These are commonly found in college, university, and public 
libraries and are, therefore, likely to be available to most elemen- 
tary-school teachers. 

There has always been controversy whether the classroom teacher 
should teach the music in his room. Although it is not the purpose of 
this article to determine whether the music should be taught by the 
specialist or by the classroom teacher, it seems pertinent to say that 
classroom teachers have been, and are, teaching music successfully 
in schools, both with and without supervision. The classroom 
teacher cannot be expected to be a virtuoso, but many supervisors 
and college instructors will readily concede that, with the broadening 
concept of the place and function of music education in the lives of 
boys and girls, the classroom teacher can teach music successfully if 
he is an intelligent lover of music and has a genuine interest in 
music as a dynamic educational force. 

The bibliography has been selected in light of the writer’s experi- 
ence in teaching potential classroom teachers to teach music and in 
light of his work with classroom teachers who have taught music 
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under his supervision. The bibliography is not intended to supplant 
those essentials which one who endeavors to teach music must know. 
It will, however, supplement and assist teachers who wish to give 
efficient and successful instruction in music. The classroom teacher 
should be familiar with the fundamentals of music, should be able to 
sing agreeably and in tune, and perhaps should know how to play 
simple accompaniments on the piano, although piano accompani- 
ment is not absolutely necessary and is sometimes impossible in 
rural one-room schools because no instrument is available. The 
writer has found that many classroom teachers are successful in 
teaching music where specialists have failed. It seems that the teach- 
er’s general understanding of boys and girls compensates somewhat 
for lack of extensive knowledge and training, especially for much of 
the preparation which the specialist must have. 

In this bibliography there are numerous references under the 
heading “‘Problems of Teaching Music in Rural Schools.” Because 
music teachers and supervisors have considered that classroom prob- 
lems are particularly noticeable in schools without “‘special’’ teachers 
or without supervision, much has been said on behalf of the rural 
one-room teacher and his work in music that is valuable to class- 


room teachers in town schools even though they be employed in 
graded systems. It seems that the nonspecialist point of view is 
brought out more emphatically in the consideration of rural schools. 

In addition to the references in the bibliography, the classroom 
teacher will find much assistance in the books listed below. 


DvyxkeEMA, PETER W. ‘Music in the Intermediate Grades,’’ The Classroom Teach- 
er, VII, 397-560. Chicago: Classroom Teacher, Inc., 1927-28. 

GEHRKENS, Kart W. Music in the Grade Schools. Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co., 1934. 

Kern, Mary Roor. “Primary Music,” The Classroom Teacher, IV, 179-308. 
Chicago: Classroom Teacher, Inc., 1927-28. 

McConatHy, OsBouRNE, and OTHERS. Music in Rural Education. New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1937 (revised). 

PERHAM, BEATRICE. Music in the New School. Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music 
Co., 1937. 

PERKINS, CLELLA LESTER. How To Teach Music to Children. Chicago: Hall & 
McCreary Co., 1936. 


In the references which follow, the date given after the title of the 
article refers to the yearbook in which it appears. These yearbooks 
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may be obtained from the Music Educators National Conference, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, by nonmembers at 
$2.50 each. 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION AND LIFE—ITS PHILOSOPHY, PLACE 
AND FUNCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

The primary purpose of music education is to develop a genuine 
love of good music. Musical amateurism may be considered the re- 
sult of music education. As a direct outgrowth of a consistent educa- 
tional plan, boys and girls are given a vehicle for emotional expres- 
sion. The ends desired in music education can be effected only by a 
sequential presentation of musical experiences that will result in the 
maximum enjoyment of music. Such enjoyment, in its highest con- 
ception, necessitates an increasing awareness, interest, and insight 
regarding music. The music program in the public schools should 
be an organized opportunity for social experience, and in the con- 
certed music class are found excellent opportunities for social 
growth and development. Although music education exists pri- 
marily to provide a vehicle of universal emotional expression, some 
technical mastery and some knowledge of content are necessary. . 
The greatest enjoyment and the highest fulfilment of music educa- 
tion occur when there is actual participation in the production of 
beautiful music, whether it be simple tunes or complex masterpieces. 
ANDERSON, HomER W. ‘‘Music’s Place in Public Education,” 1937, pp. 11-14. 
CapMAN, S. PARKES. “Music as an Educational Force,” 1936, pp. 19-20. 
Fow es, Ernest. ‘Music and Life,” 1932, pp. 21-26. 
GREEN, THEODORE FRAnNcIs. “Music in Everyday Life,”’ 1933, pp. 12-13. 
Griccs, Epwarp Howarp. “Music and American Culture,’”’ 1930, pp. 40-50. 
McCartuy, Lorenzo C. “The Arts in the Educational Process,’’ 1933, pp. 

35-36. 
MorRSELL, JAMES L. “‘We Need Music,” 1932, pp. 15-20. 
Pratt, ORVILLE C. “What Can Music Contribute to the Curriculum of the 

Modern School?” 1931, pp. 234-36. 
‘Present-Day Problems in Music Education, Summary of Group Discussions, 

North Central Conference, 1935,’’ 1935, pp. 108-18. 
Rucc, Harotp. “Musical Education and the Development of Personality,” 

1930, Pp. 32-38. 
SAMUELSON, AcNneES. “The Place of Music in Education,” 1936, pp. 26-33. 
SmitH, Henry Lester. “The Role of Music in a Changing Society,” 1935, p. 42. 
StrincHam, E. J. “A Balanced Program for Music Education,” 1930, pp. 
206-14. 
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VAN DE WALL, WittEM. “The Use of Music as an Educational Stabilizer,’’ 
1936, Pp. 52-55. 

WILKINS, Ernest H. “Social Betterment through Art,’ 1934, pp. 18-22. 

Witson, Grace V. “Aims and Objectives in Music Education,” 1931, pp. 
322-28. 

WRIGHT, FRANK W. “The Better Realization of Educational Objectives through 
Better Teaching of Music,”’ 1929, pp. 205-14. 

WRricHT, FRANK W. “School Music and the Public,” 1935, pp. 49-53. 


CLASSROOM PROBLEMS OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Once the teacher is actively engaged in the teaching act, the prob- 
lem of teaching music becomes that of directing musical activities in 
the classroom. The amount and the quality of learning are largely 
dependent on the personal interaction of the boys and the girls with 
the experiences provided by the teacher. Tastes differ, and, since 
the talents, aptitudes, and desires of the pupils vary in degree as well 
as in scope, the teacher is confronted with problems that are not 
always inherent in other subjects. The classroom teacher who is 
successful in teaching the other elementary-school subjects will find 
that music education may be juxtaposed with problems in other 
subjects provided that the teacher desires to study the subject 


deeply enough to enable him to see the significant relationships of 
each element of music: form and structure, rhythm, melody, har- 
mony, timbre, etc. Always in music education, as in other subjects, 
the teacher begins with the learner’s desire to learn more about the 
subject and then utilizes this desire as a stimulus to acquire control 
of the techniques of using the materials of music. If this desire does 
not exist, responsibility rests on the teacher to create it. 


BAKER, EArt L. “The Inception and Development of a Course of Music for 
Parochial Schools,”’ 1933, pp. 234-40. 

BETZER, BERNICE. ‘(How I Managed To Teach Music without the Ability To 
Sing,” 1932, pp. 236-37. 

Bick1nc, ApA. “Joyous Singing through Happy Approaches and Vitalized 
Study,” 1931, pp. 358-62. 

BoeEprte, Paut. “The Study of Rhythm,” 1931, pp. 192-94. 

BoucHer, HELEN Coy. “Beginning Music Reading in the Primary Grades,”’ 
1929, Pp. 397-98. 

Bryant, Laura. “The Function of Rote Singing and Music Reading in the 
Elementary Schools,” 1936, pp. 137-39. 

Carson, CLEva J. ‘Criteria for Selecting Songs for the Primary Grades,” 1929, 


pp. 579-81. 
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ConkKLIN, F. CoLwEtt (Chairman). “Song Material Recommended for Ele- 
mentary School Choirs,” 1936, pp. 231-34. 

DrysDALe, GRrAcE. “The Rhythm Orchestra in Instrumental Development,” 
1930, pp. 204-6. 

Evanson, JAacos A. “Classroom Choral Technique,’’ 1932, pp. 140-49. 

GaRTLAN, GEORGE H. ‘The Piano in the Classroom,”’ 1929, pp. 486-87. 

GEHRKENS, Kart W. “Rhythm Training and Dalcroze Eurythmics,” 1932, pp. 
306-10. 

GLENN, MABELLE. “Singing in the Elementary Schools and Junior High 
Schools,’’ 1933, pp. 100-103. 

GraHAM, Percy. “The Function of Rote Singing and Music Reading in the 
Elementary Grades,”’ 1936, 141-46. 

Hatt, Lucy Duncan. “The Value of Eurythmics in Education,” 1936, pp. 
150-53. 

HeEsseEr, Ernest G. ‘The Value of Choirs or Special Vocal Groups in the Ele- 
mentary School,” 1932, pp. 136-37. 

HEsseEr, Ernest G. ‘Ability Grouping through the Elementary School Choir,” 
1934, Pp. 168-69. 

HEsser, Ernest G. ‘‘The Value of the Elementary School Choir,” 1935, pp. 
304-6. 

Hinca, Howarp N. “The Elementary Choir—Its Organization and Adminis- 
tration,” 1934, pp. 162-67. 

Hopkins, L. Toomas. “The Place of Creative Music in the Curriculum of the 
Elementary School,’’ 1936, pp. 155-57. 

Jones, EstHer. ‘Three Part Sight Singing,” 1929, pp. 398-99. 

KELLEY, Ina. ‘Music in Relation to Education in Michigan,” 1933, pp. 126-27. 

KWALWASSER, JAcoB. “Voice Problems in Public School Music,” 1933, pp. 
104-10. 

Miter, C. H. “Sight Reading without Syllables,’”’ 1931, pp. 80-86. 

Montant, Nicora A. “Music in the Parochial School,’’ 1933, pp. 224-33. 

Morcan, Russett V. “New Phases of Music Education in the Elementary 
School,’’ 1930, pp. 127-30. 

Morais, Mrs. PENDLETON S. ‘‘Music in the Emotional Life of the Child,” 1933, 
pp. 62-64. 

MursELt, JAMEs L. ‘‘Some Basic Principles in the Teaching of Rhythm,” 1929, 
Pp. 529-36. 

Music EpucaTION RESEARCH CounciL. ‘Course of Study in Music for Grades 
I, 2, and 3,” 1936, pp. 164-70. 

NEWENHAM, FRANCES Dickey. “Introducing Music to Upper Grade Pupils,’’ 
1929, PP. 399-400. 

ScHREMBS, REV. JosEPH. ‘Music in Catholic Schools,” 1932, pp. 240-44. 

SHERLOCK, ETHEL. “Present Day Trends in Music Education in the Elemen- 
tary Schools,’’ 1936, pp. 134-36. 

SINGENBERGER, Otto A. “The Elementary Grade Teacher and Music in the 

Catholic Schools,’ 1932, pp. 253-54. 
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Starr, MinniE E. “Music Materials That Assist in Realizing the Objectives of 
Music Study,” 1929, pp. 577-79. 

Tuomas, CLARA L. “Music Material for Intermediate Grades,” 1929, pp. 581- 
84. 

TuHorN, Atice G. “Music in the Kindergarten,” 1936, pp. 148-49. 

VANDEVERE, J. LiztaAn. ‘“The Rhythm Orchestra’s Place,” 1933, pp. 150-52. 


UTILITY OF MUSIC PERFORMANCE 


While it is easy to permit performances and public appearances 
to become the end, rather than an outgrowth, of music education, 
the classroom teacher will find that his programs can be greatly 
enriched by the use of music. As far as possible, the programs should 
be produced by the pupils. 


BEALE, F. F. ‘“Operettas for Their Music Content Value,” 1935, pp. 228-29. 
HarMAN, Err E. “The Operetta—Pro and Con,” 1932, pp. 292-94. 
HarMAN, Errie E. ‘‘Operetta and Festivals in Intermediate Grades,” 1935, 


pp. 225-27. 
Morray, JOSEPHINE. “Program Activities in Rural Schools,” 1935, pp. 328-34. 
O’Hara, GEOFFREY. “‘Operetta in Schools,’’ 1933, pp. 111-13. 

Festivals and contests have been used for centuries to promote 
friendly rivalry, and they deserve to be included in the elementary- 
school program. Their utility depends largely on the conditions in 
the system in which the teacher is employed. The music should al- 
ways be something selected from the everyday lessons rather than a 
difficult selection which requires a whole year for mastery. 

BEAcu, FRANK A. ‘The Evaluation of Musical Performances,”’ 1931, pp. 338- 
acids Joun W. ‘The School Music Festival,’’ 1929, pp. 352-59. 
ConkKLIN, F. CoLwEtt. ‘“The Elementary Grades in the Music Festival,’’ 1932, 

Pp. 286-go. 

“Contests or Festivals?’”? A Symposium, 1936, pp. 340-50. 
MAASKE, RoBEN. “The Organization of Rural School Music Festivals,”’ 1937, 


PP. 244-45. 
PROBLEMS OF TEACHING MUSIC IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The same musical activities that are desirable for boys and girls 
in town and city schools are highly desirable and practicable for 
pupils in the rural schools. Because teaching methods need to be 
adjusted to meet the peculiar needs of rural localities and because 
many rural-school teachers are certified to teach without having 
sufficient contact with music, the instruction is often limited to rote 
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singing, which is better than no music at all but not so desirable as 
a logical, sequential plan. If the rural-school teacher will find ten 
minutes each day, it is possible for him to accomplish much. The 
boys and girls in the rural schools who go to consolidated or nearby 
city high schools will find themselves greatly handicapped in their 
participation in the secondary-school music activities if they have 
had no music at all in the elementary grades. 


BEHRENS, F. W. R. ‘Advantages for Rural School Music of a County-wide 
Organization,” 1936, pp. 177-80. 

Bickinc, ApA. “‘Music—An Integral Part of the Rural School, Home, and Com- 
munity,” 1932, pp. 228-30. 

Bricxinc, Apa. “Music in One- and Two-Room Schools,” 1933, pp. 188-93. 
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“Course of Study in Music for Rural Schools,’’ Music Education Research 
Council Report No. 19, 1936, pp. 183-98. 

Driver, Lee H. “Music and Education in Rural Communities,’”’ 1932, pp. 
231-33. 

FULLERTON, C. A. “Music in One Room Rural Schools,’”’ 1929, pp. 332-35. 

FuLterton, C. A. “Vitalizing and Standardizing Music in the Rural Schools,” 
1931, PP. 299-301. 

HAteE, Ricuarp B. ‘Procedures in Music in Rural Schools,” 1937, pp. 242-43. 

Hester, Harriet H. ‘Whither and How?” 1937, pp. 236-37. 
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Home,” 1930, pp. 150-60. 

Hoop, MarcuERITE V. “Rural School Music—Its Problems and Its Possi- 
bilities,’’ 1931, pp. 271-74. 

KErxer, Epitu M. “Music Theory in Rural Schools,” 1934, pp. 213-14. 

PARKER, JESSIE. ‘‘A Music Program for Rural Schools,” 1931, pp. 206-8. 

RIcHMAN, LuTHER A. ‘‘Approaches to Rural School Music Education,” 1937, 
PP. 230-32. 

Starr, Minnie E. “The Choir: A Method and a Motivation for Music Study 
in Rural Schools,” 1931, pp. 211-12. 

STOCKBERGER, Lucite. “Music Teaching in the Rural Schools,’”’ 1929, pp. 
148-50. 

WorrorpD, Kate V. “Modern Education in the Small Rural School,’ 1937, 
Pp. 232-36. 

USE OF RADIO 

With the widespread use and popularity of the radio, the ele- 

mentary-school teacher is able to broaden and to enrich the work in 


music education by bringing many programs into the classroom 
which otherwise could not be heard. Broadcasting systems offer a 
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number of educational programs in music appreciation, that of the 

National Broadcasting Company presented by Walter Damrosch 

being especially noteworthy. The radio is an excellent means for 

motivating serious music study, and it provides much that is worthy 

of emulation. 

DamroscH, WALTER. “Stimulating Music Appreciation through Radio,” 1930, 
Pp. 94-96. 

GARBETT, ARTHUR S. “Development of Creative Music by Means of Radio,” 
1936, Pp. 330-32. 

Heap, Myrtte. “Three Years of Elementary School Radio Music Instruction,” 
1934, PP. 292-94. 

LAPRADE, ERNEST. ‘‘Widening the Scope of Music Education by Radio,”’ 1935, 
pp. 212-16. 
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WILLiAMs, SupIE L. “Supplementing Music Study with Radio,” 1935, pp. 
210-II. 


APPRECIATION LESSONS 


Much can be learned from listening to music that has been re- 
corded. Listening lessons should be a part of every program of music 
education because in this way boys and girls can come into contact 
with fine music that they otherwise would be unable to hear. The 
problems in teaching “appreciation” are many, but they are not so 
complicated or so difficult that a classroom teacher cannot undertake 
to have listening lessons a part of the program of music education. 


BALDWIN, LILLIAN L. “The Present Trend in Music Appreciation in the Lower 
Grades,”’ 1934, PP. 55-59. 

Britton, Leoti C. “Preparation for Music Appreciation Teaching,” 1937, pp. 
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INTEGRATION 


The integrated program is perhaps the classroom teacher’s best 
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PSYCHOLOGY, TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS, AND RESEARCH 


Much research is being done in the field of music education’ that 
may be of value to the classroom teacher. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION 


What is expected of the classroom teacher who teaches music? 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


The teacher plays such an important role in the administration 
and the supervision of music that no complete consideration of 
music education could omit some references to the aim, the defini- 
tio.1, and the function of music supervision. The purpose of super- 
vision is to improve the teacher and the teaching act and thereby 
enhance the usefulness of the school to the child. 
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WHAT CHILDREN SEE IN PICTURES 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Butler School, Springfield, Illinois 


* 
INTRODUCTION 


|e years have witnessed marked changes in primary readers. 
One of the most striking developments has been the increased 
use of illustrations. In some of the more recent books the pictures 
comprise one of the chief features. 

Some research has been directed toward the problems connected 
with illustrations in primary readers. Several studies' have shown 
the types of illustrative techniques which children prefer. Another 
study,? made to determine how much the pictures in a given basal 
reader aided the child in his comprehension of the reading matter, 
indicated that the pictures did not increase the child’s comprehen- 
sion to any appreciable degree. 

Many reasons may be advanced for the failure of these pictures 
to help the children understand the material which they read in the 
books.’ It is pggsible that the reading matter was so simple that the 
pictures were not needed to assist in interpreting the content and 
therefore added nothing to the comprehension achieved merely by 


ta) G. LaVerne Freeman and Ruth Sunderlin Freeman, The Child and His Picture 
Book. Chicago: Northwestern University Press, 1933. 

b) Bonnie E. Mellinger, Children’s Interests in Pictures. Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 516. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. 

c) William A. Miller, ‘‘The Picture Choices of Primary-Grade Children,’ Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXVII (December, 1936), 273-82. 

2 William A. Miller, “Reading with and without Pictures,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 676-82. 

3a) William A. Miller, ‘“‘The Picture Crutch in Reading,” Elementary English Re- 
view, XIV (November, 1937), 263-64. 

b) William A. Miller, “Why Illustrate the Textbook?” Child Life (Teachers’ Edi- 
tion), XTX (April, 1938), 3-4. 
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reading the printed matter. It is also possible that the pictures were 
merely illustrative and presented no ideas in addition to those pre- 
sented adequately in the reading matter. At the same time, the 
pictures may have presented content so unfamiliar to the pupil that 
he was unable to use it in interpreting the reading matter. 

On the other hand, the failure of the pictures to increase the 
children’s comprehension of the accompanying reading matter may 
have been due to the children’s inability to utilize the pictures as 
they could have been used. There may have been absolute misinter- 
pretation on their part; they may have failed to note the constituent 
parts of a given picture; or they may have failed to see relation- 
ships existing between the several parts of a picture. It is possible, 
too, that the teachers failed to direct the children’s attention to the 
adequate use of the pictures or to those parts of a given picture 
which might have aided them in securing greater comprehension of 
the accompanying matter. All these possibilities suggest problems 
for investigation. Probably one of the most fundamental of these 
problems is concerned with what children see in pictures without 
any sort of guidance. 


PURPOSE AND METHODS OF THIS INVESTIGATION 


The purpose of this study was to determine what one hundred 
children in Grade III saw in six pictures without the suggestion or 
the stimulation provided by any definite direction or guidance. 
More specifically, information was sought to determine how many 
items which together make up a picture were seen by these hundred 
children when they were placed on their own responsibility. Differ- 
entiation was made between minor items and those of a generalized 
nature which, when taken together, carry the burden of telling the 
story of the picture. 

One hundred third-grade children in two schools in Springfield, 
Illinois, furnished the data for this study. The chronological ages 
of the children ranged from eight years and one month to nine years 
and two months. The intelligence-quotient range, determined by 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, was from 82 to 131, 
with more than a third of the children having intelligence quotients 
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of 110 or more. For the most part, the families from which these 
children came were in the favored economic class. 

Six pictures were selected from books used by third-grade children. 
These pictures were numbered and mounted on sheets of paper nine 
by twelve inches in size. Each picture was analyzed by the investi- 
gator for its constituent items. One of the pictures contained twenty 
items, three contained twenty-two items, one contained twenty-four 
items, and one contained twenty-six items. 

A check sheet was prepared for each picture, on which appeared 
a list of the items presented in the picture and, in addition, a number 
of spaces for entry of the child’s name, sex, age, and intelligence 
quotient. Enough copies of these check lists were prepared to pro- 
vide one for each child. 

Each child was tested individually. The pictures were shown to 
him one at a time. The examiner said to the child, “I am going to 
show you several pictures. As I show you each picture, tell me all 
the things you see in it, what you think when you are looking at it, 
and what you think is happening in the picture.” These directions 
were repeated to a child whenever repetition seemed necessary. 

The check list was in the possession of the examiner so that the 
child would have no clues on what he was expected to see in the 
pictures. As a child mentioned that he saw an item in a picture, 
the examiner checked that item on the list. Some children made re- 
marks about the pictures, and these comments were written on the 
lists. No child mentioned any item not appearing on the list. Each 
child was given as much time as he wished for examining the 
pictures. 

When the testing was completed, the number of items mentioned 
by each child for each picture was secured. Comparisons were made 
on the basis of the total number of items identified, as well as the 
number of generalized items identified. The identifications were clas- 
sified according to sex, chronological age, and intelligence quotient. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 
Total number of identifications——The number of items identified 
by the one hundred children are shown in Table 1. This table should 
be read as follows: In Picture 1, one child identified sixteen items, 
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one child identified fifteen items, two children identified fourteen 
items, and so on. There were twenty-two items in the picture. For 
Picture 1 the number of possible identifications for these children 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF ITEMS IN EACH OF SIX PICTURES IDENTIFIED 
BY ONE HUNDRED THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN 

















NumBeEr OF Pupits IDENTIFYING ITEMS 
NuMBER OF ITEMS 
IDENTIFIED 
Picture 1 | Picture 2 | Picture 3 | Picture 4 | Picture 5 | Picture 6 
BO ees sation Shea. ainpew state nce Arca aig reeves eaten lente. te tencyen ners te hae a Gm Geert cs 
Be ihe cssers ye ase tie penecee meet carerstea wee] Ranma onal esuanars eaayal le waiyele los orn (Soeiara eee 
2) ee OEE aE SC ENeR Ce es ete |e eene | Scenery, ° oD eee 
21 RE eto SER SUE | tenon Merree reteGl Oo CeCe ° OF Weeins.5e hs 
Bis tia fags se cire sea a4 Sie ° ° ° ° <2 sal eee 
Bia hire ene ° ° ° ° ,o Samm [coer 
DOH. c atx. pclviale:3! siatsrtaia tion Beals ° ° ° ° ° ° 
UN ois easton casas sats ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Meee supine smack ° ° ° I ° ° 
Die sits, Sate a yaneaie aerais es ean ° I ° z 2 I 
1 Ae Da SAR ae rere ora I ° ° r I ° 
Bip e iii ns Sauce uw ew oak ee I I I 2 2 ° 
WR hs. es eta ios oak 2 I x 2 6 ° 
Be ieee h his iss dilesesieisin Siecle 2 3 3 6 4 3 
BF sot sc her Ssses aro oe aed eae 3 z I 7 S 5 
| De See ern oer ea eee * 7 7 5 6 I 5 
CCE cea et en 9 II 10 5 6 10 
ees. lacie ecauive oats 9 13 9 6 18 14 
ea iar desiree tae ee eel a er 10 14 12 Tr 17 II 
OF se keane nauseated Ate cree 18 12 19 15 7 12 
Digest yes acevo sires: arises 10 8 12 12 14 ij 
[ee Rea eee Ae erees 14 II 14 12 Io 17 
Beri gweeho sutaraeeeo aes 12 9 8 9 5 9 
Rieti yn sRt a ier anneal, 2 5 3 2 ° I 
Bey poetaeia won tN ance estate ° 3 2 2 I 4 
” Ce Se ae meentegn Miy erO na ° ° ° ° I ° 
5 AED AD tes Soper tan ° ° ° ° ° I 
(0 c)t)) ee 759 757 732 812 851 743 
Percentage of possible 
identifications.......... 34.5 34.4 34.3 33-8 32.7 37-2 
Mean per child........... 7.59 7.87 7.32 8.12 8.51 7.43 
Standard deviation....... 2.84 2.96 2.63 3.3 3.20 2.96 























was 2,200; and they identified 34.5 per cent of this number. The 
results for Pictures 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are to be read from the table in 
the same manner. 

Table 1 indicates that relatively few items in a picture impressed 
children sufficiently to cause them to mention the fact. No child 
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identified all the items in any picture. The best record was made by 
the pupil who reported seeing seventeen of a possible twenty items 
in Picture 6. Most children identified from five to eight items in 
each picture. 

The percentages of identification show that the children did not 
identify most of the details in the pictures. The best record was 
made on Picture 6; the children mentioned 37 per cent of the details 
in this picture. The percentages of possible identifications ranged 
from 33 to 37. It may be that the children noticed more than they 
reported. Many of the items were commonplace and may have es- 
caped detailed mention because of their naturalness. 

The difference in the mean number of items identified in any two 
pictures was statistically insignificant with the exception of one case. 
Picture 5 was significantly more difficult than Picture 3. 

Data not given here indicate that the girls identified a larger per- 
centage of items in five of the six pictures than did the boys. In the 
other picture the percentages were the same for both sexes. The 
differences were small, however, and none was statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Data not given here also indicate that in Grade IIT chronological 
age is not a factor influencing the number of identifications made. 

Eighteen comparisons were made between groups at different in- 
telligence-quotient levels. Only three of these differences were sta- 
tistically significant. On Picture 1 the highest intelligence-quotient 
group was statistically superior to the lowest group. On Picture 2 
both the middle and the highest groups were statistically superior 
to the lowest group. It is possible that the absence of other signifi- 
cant differences was due to the extremely limited sampling, although 
the trend of the differences was in favor of the high intelligence- 
quotient groups. Apparently, children with above-average intelli- 
gence may be expected to identify more items in a picture than do 
children with below-average intelligence. 

Comparison of generalized items.—While an arithmetical number is 
equal to the sum of its parts, a picture is more than the sum of its 
parts because the relations of the parts tell a story. The check lists 
used in this study contained some items which were generalized in 
nature and required some interpretation on the part of the pupil. 
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For the most part, these generalized items carried the theme of the 
story. Failure to recognize and to interpret these items meant that 
the story told by the picture was not grasped. It is important, there- 
fore, to study the children’s identification of these generalized items. 

In Table 2 are given the generalized items in each picture and the 
number of children who reported recognizing these items. In the 
case of Picture 1, a fourth of the children indicated that they were 
looking at a park or a playground. Only one child generalized that 
it was summer. Yet practically all the children were familiar with 
parks and playgrounds. Their attention apparently was given to 
the slide, to the sandbox, and to the other details which make up 
the total picture. The most evident general idea in Picture 2 was 
that the boys were marching or playing soldier and that a bear had 
joined them. Fewer than half the children mentioned that the boys 
were playing soldier, and only six realized that, since the bear had a 
collar and a chain around his neck, he had broken away from cap- 
tivity. In Picture 3 a pony had balked, and some children were try- 
ing to get him off a bridge so that a car could cross. Fewer than a 
third of the pupils mentioned that traffic was blocked, and fewer 
than half seemed to realize that the pony would not go. The idea 
of a balky pony may not be familiar to many city children, and this 
possibility may account for their not realizing what was happening. 
In the case of Picture 4, more than half the children mentioned the 
firetruck going to a fire. Inasmuch as practically all city children 
have seen this event, it is surprising that more of them did not speak 
of it. The other two generalized items in this picture were scarcely 
noticed. A Halloween party was the central theme of Picture 5s. 
Fewer than half the children reported that a Halloween party was in 
progress. Although the children in the picture were grouped around 
a table which was set with dishes and food, only 10 per cent of the 
pupils indicated that they thought the children at the party were 
going to eat. The picture illustrated a part of a story in which a 
black cat jumps on the table and causes much excitement. Only 
six children mentioned this phase of the story. Picture 6 presented 
a rural scene. Three children were walking along a road, carrying 
baskets on their arms. Sixteen pupils mentioned that the children 
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in the picture were probably going to gather something and seven 
that they lived on a farm. 
TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IDENTIFYING GENERALIZED 
ITEMS IN SIX PICTURES 








Number Number 
of Boys of Girls 





Picture 1: 
At the park 
Playground 
Time of year 





Picture 2: 
Boys playing soldier 
Wind blowing 
Bear broke loose 





Picture 3: 
Traffic blocked 
Pony will not go 
Time of year 





Picture 4: 
There is a fire 
Time of year 
Two boys are calling 





Picture 5: 
Halloween party 
Children in costume 
Children going to eat 
Children excited 





Picture 6: 
Children going to gather 
something 
Children live on a farm... 
Time of year 

















Only in the case of Picture 4 did more than half the children report 
that they grasped the central idea of the story of the picture. In 
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two other pictures nearly half the children identified one of the three 
generalized items. In the three remaining pictures the number of 
children who reported that they saw the central idea of the picture 
ranged from a tenth to a third of the group. Even in cases where the 
children were given credit for recognizing the central theme of the 
picture, it is practically certain that few saw the relations between 
the three or four generalized items which unite to make the meaning 


of the picture clear. 
TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF GENERALIZED ITEMS IDENTIFIED 
IN EACH OF SIX PICTURES BY ONE HUNDRED 
THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN 








NUMBER OF IDENTIFICATIONS MADE 
IDENTIFICA- 
CATIONS 
PossIBLE Number Per Cent 





PICTURE 





300 26 
300 79 
300 79 
300 65 
400 97 
300 24 





1,900 370 














In Table 3 are given the total possible number of generalized 
identifications in each picture, the number of identifications made 
by the children, and the percentage that the number of identifica- 
tions is of the total possible number. This table shows that the 
number of identifications ranged from 8.0 per cent to 26.3 per cent 
of the possible number. 

In many cases, when the child was through looking at a picture, 
the examiner asked him about the generalized items. Most of the 
children saw the idea when it was brought to their attention but ad- 
mitted that they had not thought about it until it had been pointed 
out to them. 

Data not given here show that there was no statistically signifi- 
cant difference between the sexes in ability to identify generalized 
items in the pictures. Comparisons were also made of the ability to 
identify generalized items at different intelligence-quotient levels. 
None of these differences was statistically significant. 
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SUMMARY 


The results of this investigation may be summarized as follows: 
(1) Children reported seeing relatively few of the items which make 
up a picture. (2) The items of a picture are seen in isolation rather 
than as parts of a unified whole. (3) The most important items in a 
picture often escape the notice of the children. (4) Children with 
higher intelligence quotients tend to identify more items in pictures 
than do children with lower intelligence quotients. (5) In Grade ITI 
chronological age is not an important factor in the identification of 
items in pictures. (6) There are no significant sex differences in the 
ability to identify items in pictures. (7) If pictures are to be an aid 
to the understanding of the printed material which they accompany, 
teachers will need to direct the attention of children to important 
items in pictures and to develop the interpretation of these items. 

Further research might well be directed toward the problem of 
determining what types of items in pictures children identify most 
readily. 





MENTAL TESTS IN THE FIRST GRADE 


GEORGE SPACHE 
Friends Seminary, New York City 


> 


T Is a widespread practice among schools using group intelligence 
I tests in the primary grades to use two tests to increase the re- 
liability of the measurement. These are frequently alternate forms 
of the same test. The results of testing with two forms, namely, the 
mental ages and the intelligence quotients, may conceivably be 
averaged if no consideration is given to the gain on the second form 
as a result of the practice on two similar tests. 

If different tests, such as the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Men- 
tal Test, Form A, and the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
Grade I, are used, a number of difficulties are introduced. There is 
always the problem of equating mental ages and intelligence quo- 
tients. Administrators and teachers are inclined to accept the intel- 
ligence quotient at face value and to disregard the test from which 
it was obtained. An intelligence quotient of 95, for example, secured 
from the Pintner-Cunningham test, from the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
test, or from any other primary test is often interpreted as indicating 
the same level of learning ability regardless of the fact that each of 
these tests has a highly individualized body of subject matter. Some 
tests are largely dependent on the ability to follow directions or to 
attend to details, others on language comprehension, and still others 
on the recognition of pictorial likenesses and differences. 

A similar problem is that of comparing new entrants with the 
groups already enrolled. The intelligence quotients of new pupils 
may have been derived from any of a dozen tests other than that 
used in the school. It is to aid in the solution of these and similar 
problems that the following data are offered. The Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son Intelligence Tests, Grade I, Second Semester, and the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Test, Form A, are first equated. Later 
the Pintner-Cunningham and the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
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Test are similarly equated, and the Kuhlmann-Anderson and the 
Detroit tests are contrasted. Statistical data on the comparisons are 
given in Table 1. 

The Kuhlmann-Anderson and the Pintner-Cunningham tests were 


TABLE 1 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS SECURED FROM KUHLMANN-ANDERSON INTELLI- 
GENCE TESTS, GRADE I, SECOND SEMESTER (REGULAR AND ENLARGED), 
PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL TEST, FORM A, AND DETROIT 
FIRST-GRADE INTELLIGENCE TEST, FORM A 








INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 





| | STAND- 
| SECURED Dir- 
| | ARD 
| Num- FER- 
| T T Error | Criti- 
BER | | | ENCE 
Tests CoMPARED | OF CAL 
OF | |Stand-| BE- 
| : Dir- | Ratio 
| edi- ard |T 
CASES | Med d ‘WEEN 
| Range | Mean . FER- 
| | an Devi- | MEANS - 
| | 4 ENCE 
| | ation 
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54 | 88-124'106.11106.0. 8.7) 
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| 
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| 


Kuhlmann-Anderson, regular. . 
Kuhlmann- Anderson, no aon 


5-4] 1.26 | 4.29 


tered 2-7 days before Pintner- 





Gs) ae | 50 | 88-122/105.2/105.2) 9.2 
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* The long formula was used for finding the standard error of the difference since the variables are 
correlated. See Helen M. Walker, “‘Concerning the Standard Error of a Difference,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XX (January, 1929), 53-60. 


given to the pupils of the kindergarten and Grade I in the Friends 
Seminary and the Brooklyn Friends School during the years 1933- 
37, inclusive. The same testing program, dates, and procedures were 
employed in these years. The Kuhlmann-Anderson battery was 
composed of Tests 4-13, Grade I, Second Semester, as arranged by 
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the authors, or of Tests 3-16. The latter, enlarged battery was used 
in 1937 because, in the opinion of some educators, the regular battery 
did not yield median intelligence quotients comparable with those 
from other testings of private-school pupils (5:34). However, the 
data in the first comparison in Table 1 show that the difference be- 
tween the mean intelligence quotients on the regular and the en- 
larged batteries is statistically insignificant. The correlation between 
the intelligence quotients for these fifty-four cases was +.938 + 
.o11. Therefore the writer believes that, for the purposes of the 
research described herein, the same Kuhlmann-Anderson battery 
was used throughout the period of testing; in other words, that, al- 
though the number of tests of the Kuhlmann-Anderson battery, 
Grade I, Second Semester, was not the same in all cases, the sim- 
ilarity between the regular and the enlarged batteries permits treat- 
ment of the results as though the same battery had been used. 

It is desirable to note at this point that the discussion of the intel- 
ligence quotients derived from the Kuhlmann-Anderson test is con- 
fined to those derived from the battery for Grade I, Second Semester. 
The data offered are not applicable to any other Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son battery for any other grade. A much larger number of cases 
could have been used if pupils who had taken any of the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson batteries had been included. There is a tendency to speak 
of this series as though it were one test (instead of nine different 
tests, as it really is) and to consider the intelligence quotients from 
the various batteries as directly comparable. Nemzek (4) has al- 
ready pointed out this, as yet, unwarranted assumption. 

The comparison given in Table 1 of the intelligence quotients on 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson and the Pintner-Cunningham tests shows 
that there is a distinct tendency for the intelligence quotients on the 
Pintner-Cunningham test to be higher than those on the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson battery. The median of the differences in the intelligence 
quotients of the two is 9.5, with a range of o-31. Moreover, the 
difference between the tests is more than a chance difference, for 
there are 100 chances in 100 that there is a real difference between 
the means. 

When comparison of the intelligence quotients is made according 
to the order in which the tests were given, the tendency is again 
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present when the Kuhlmann-Anderson test was given within two 
days to a week before the Pintner-Cunningham test. The median of 
the differences in the intelligence quotients is 9.6, with a range of 
o-29. The chances are 100 in 100 that there is a real difference 
between the means. This difference is wholly reliable. 

Table 1 gives data on the results when the Pintner-Cunningham 
test was given first, in March or April, and the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
battery was given in the following October. The median of the dif- 
ferences in the intelligence quotients is 9.4, with a range of o-31 
points. The chances are 65 in 100 that there is a real difference 
between the means. 

Unfortunately the same interval did not elapse between the intel- 
ligence tests in both instances, from two to seven days separating the 
testing when the Kuhlmann-Anderson test was given first and from 
six to seven months when the Pintner-Cunningham test was given 
first. To some extent this difference renders the comparison between 
the results tentative. Since the greater difference between the means 
occurred when the tests were given within a relatively short span of 
time, the difference might be attributed to a practice effect. How- 
ever, the tendency for the Pintner-Cunningham intelligence quo- 
tients to be higher is present in all three comparisons described thus 
far. In the three instances the Pintner-Cunningham median is dis- 
tinctly higher, since it is not disturbed, as is the mean, by the 
tendency of this test to greater variability. 

For this reason the writer feels that the need for equating the 
intelligence quotients of the two tests, if only tentatively and gross- 
ly, is a real need. This equating has been done on the basis of the 
standard deviations of the largest distribution, that of ninety-five 
cases. Briefly, the method consists in matching points measured 
from the mean in standard deviations or fractional parts thereof, 
that is, the intelligence quotient at plus one standard deviation in 
the Pintner-Cunningham distribution is matched with the intelli- 
gence quotient at the same point in the Kuhlmann-Anderson dis- 
tribution. This method of equating is not influenced by the fact that 
the means are higher than those which might be found in a larger, 
more normal distribution (2). 

The results of this equating are given in Table 2. This table is not 
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suitable for comparing Pintner-Cunningham intelligence quotients 
with intelligence quotients derived from any other Kuhlmann- 
Anderson battery than that of Grade I, Second Semester, of the 
fourth edition of that series. The limitations of size of the sampling 
and methods of procedure render this table unsuitable for any such 
method as averaging the intelligence quotients from the two tests. 


TABLE 2 


EQUIVALENT INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF KUHLMANN-ANDERSON INTELLI- 
GENCE TESTS, GRADE I, SECOND SEMESTER, AND OF PINTNER- 
CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL TEST, FORM A 
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The table is given in its entirety only because the differences be- 
tween the intelligence quotients of the two tests vary slightly at 
different levels. The difference becomes progressively less, from 
seven points at the lower level to three points at the upper. While 
the table is suitable for determining approximate equivalents, the 
user should be cognizant of the fact that differences may range from 
nothing to thirty-one points, with the central point of the differences 
at approximately nine points. 

Although it does not affect the use of Table 2, the fact that it is 
misleading to use intelligence quotients from various batteries of the 
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Kuhlmann-Anderson tests as though they were directly comparable 
is supported by the correlations between these tests. The Pearson 
product-moment coefficient of correlation between the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson, Grade I, Second Semester, and the Pintner-Cunningham 
test was +.546 + .048. For 120 cases (including the present 95) to 
whom the Pintner-Cunningham test and one of the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson batteries were given, the correlation between intelligence 
quotients was +.869 + .o15. This correlation is one between the 
Pintner-Cunningham test and seven unequated tests treated as one. 
In the writer’s opinion, it has little or no significance. 

The Pintner-Cunningham and the Detroit First-Grade Intelli- 
gence Test, Form A, may be similarly equated. Table 1 shows the 
results of administration of these tests to 102 pupils during the 
period 1929-36. Each year the Pintner-Cunningham test was given 
in the kindergarten in March or April and the Detroit test in Grade I 
in October. The chances are 99 in 100 that there is a real difference 
between the means. The median of the differences in the intelligence 
quotients is 9.9, with a range of o-37. As in the contrast between the 
Pintner-Cunningham and the Kuhlmann-Anderson tests, there is a 
distinct, reliable tendency for the Pintner-Cunningham intelligence 
quotients to be significantly higher. The correlation between the 
intelligence quotients on the Detroit and the Pintner-Cunningham 
tests for these 102 cases was +.43 + .056. This correlation is dis- 
tinctly lower than that of .698 found by Sisters McGraw and Man- 
gold (3) or those of .752 and .627 of Viele (13) or the .732 of Sangren 
(9). 

Table 3, derived from the standard deviations of the 102 cases, 
may be used to determine the approximate equivalents of the intel- 
ligence quotients of the Pintner-Cunningham and the Detroit 
tests. 

Data for seventy-three cases tested on the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
and the Detroit First-Grade tests are also compared in Table 1. 
The chances are 98 in 100 that there is a real difference between the 
means. Because of the relatively small sample and the atypical na- 
ture of the distribution of the Detroit test, the writer does not feel 
justified in offering an equating of the intelligence quotients of these 
two tests. Such equating rests in part on the premise that the 
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standard deviations of the distributions on which the equating 
is based are similar to those obtained in different samples of the 
first-grade population. In Table 4 are given the standard devia- 
tions of a number of studies in which these three tests were used. 
The standard deviations of the distributions of the present study 
are repeated to permit comparison. It is apparent that the dis- 


TABLE 3 


EQUIVALENT INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY 
MENTAL TEST, FORM A, AND DETROIT FIRST-GRADE 
INTELLIGENCE TEST, FORM A 
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tribution of the seventy-three cases in the present study to whom 
the Detroit test was given is quite different from other samples. This 
fact and the correlation of +.878 + .o18 between the Detroit and 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson tests do not, for the present, warrant an 
equating table. A rough contrast may be made between the dis- 
tributions used in the present study and those of other studies by 
comparing the mean standard deviation of the latter with the stand- 
ard deviation used here as a basis for equating. The standard devia- 
tion of 13.2 used in equating the Kuhlmann-Anderson test with the 
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Pintner-Cunningham test compares favorably with the mean of 
11.38 of other studies. The standard deviation of 12.7 for the Pint- 
ner-Cunningham test also compares favorably with the mean of 


TABLE 4 


STANDARD DEVIATION OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS IN 
STUDIES EMPLOYING KUHLMANN-ANDERSON INTELLIGENCE TESTS, PINTNER- 
CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL TEST, OR DETROIT FIRST-GRADE INTELLI- 
GENCE TEST 
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* Derived from author’s data. 
t Secured from all cases to whom tests were given in 1933-37. 


other studies, 14.46. In the equating of the Pintner-Cunningham 
and the Detroit tests, the standard deviations used were 15.0 and 
13.5, respectively. The mean standard deviations of other studies 
for these two tests are 14.46 and 13.28, respectively. 
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that should govern practice teaching. 
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Presents the results of a study ‘‘of the conditions, requirements for certifica- 
tion, and possible standards”’ of teacher-training curriculums in the field of 
science. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES. Seventeenth Yearbook, 
1938. Oneonta, New York: Charles W. Hunt, Secretary (% State 
Normal School). Pp. 190. 

Reports the proceedings of the annual association meeting held in Atlantic 
City, in February, 1937. 

Barnes, RicHarp A. “Institutional Teacher Placement and Service,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (March, 1938), 528-38. 
Summarizes replies to a questionnaire sent to 307 superintendents of schools 
in Michigan to secure information of value to teacher-training institutions 
in improving the quality of their service to graduates. 


Bonn, G. W. “Teacher College Deans,”’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIII (December, 1937), 698-706. 


Lists forty-five duties of college deans as revealed by six previous studies and 
discusses the relationships of a dean within the college. 


Bricut, Haro. “The Place of Self-analysis, Self-evaluation, and Self- 
improvement in a Teacher-training Program,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXIII (November, 1937), 561-70. 

Emphasizes the importance of self-analysis and evaluation in improving 
teaching efficiency and describes practical steps in self-improvement. 


Brown, Epwin J., and ANDERSON, DALTON. “Vocational Expectations of 
Teachers College Students,” School and Society, XLVII (June 4, 1938), 
742-44. 

Reports the results of a study of 1,410 students enrolled in the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, in the autumn of 1937. 


Brown, Harry Atvin. Certain Basic Teacher-Education Policies and Their 
Development and Significance in a Selected State. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 714. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937. Pp. vi+184. 

Describes the policies and the procedures in teacher education in New Hamp- 
shire at different periods and summarizes significant results from the use of 
these policies. 

CARMICHAEL, R. D. “Subject-Matter Preparation of High School Teach- 
ers,” School and Society, XLVII (June 18, 1938), 777-81. 

Discusses issues raised by the report of a committee of the North Central 
Association on ‘‘Inadequacies in the Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers and Suggestions for Their Correction” (Item 704 in this list). 


CoNNETTE, Ear te. “A Survey of the Preparation of Public-School Music 
Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (Sep- 
tember, 1937), 433-46. 
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Presents evidence concerning the programs provided for prospective teachers 
of music. Based on analysis of the courses of sixty-seven institutions that offer 
four-year curriculums. 


CoNNETTE, EArteE. “The Technique of the Individual Conference in Su- 


pervision and Critic Teaching,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXIV (May, 1938), 368-81. 

Emphasizes the importance of individual conferences and criticisms; the char- 
acteristics of a good criticism; the procedures for an individual conference, and 
the relations between visitation, conference, and demonstration teaching. 


Connor, Mites W. “The Facilities and Practices of Negro Tax-supported 


Teacher-training Institutions,” Journal of Negro Education, VI (October, 
1937), 623-27. 

Summarizes the results of a survey to determine the adequacy of present 
facilities and practices of laboratory-school departments and presents recom- 
mendations for improving them. 


Cook, KATHERINE M. Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of 


Children of Native and Minority Groups. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 77 (1937). 


Lists the institutions that provide training and describes the types of courses 
offered. 


CoreEY, STEPHEN M. “Attitudes toward Teaching and Professional Train- 


ing,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (October, 
1937), 521-27. 

Summarizes the results of ‘‘an attempt to determine whether university 
students preparing for teaching ....change their attitudes toward their 
chosen profession during the course of their training.” 


CRANE, EstHeR. ‘Government Grants To Prepare Teachers for English 


Secondary Schools,” School Review, XLV (December, 1937), 750-63. 
Describes the plan of government subsidy in England and considers the 
question of whether governmental appropriations hamper freedom of experi- 
mentation. 


CuBER, Joun F. “Community Training in the Preparation of Teachers,” 


Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (May, 1938), 382-88. 
Recommends that programs for teachers provide for the development of ap- 
preciation ‘‘of the nature, composition, facts, and changes involved in ‘com- 
munity life’ ’’ and of the teachers’ responsibility “for the direction of orderly 
community change.” 


DEAN, CuHaARLEs D. “Predicting Sight-singing Ability in Teacher-Educa- 


tion,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII (November, 1937), 
601-8. 

Summarizes the results of the Seashore Tests of Musical Talent given to enter- 
ing students in a teachers’ college. 
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694. DremMER, GEORGE WILLIs. “The Function of the American Teachers Col- 
lege,”’ School and Society, XLVII (February 12, 1938), 198-203. 
Identifies three major functions of teachers’ colleges in a democracy. 


695. Donovan, H. L. “Program for the Education of Southern Teachers,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XV (March, 1938), 246-51. 

Emphasizes the importance of an educated teaching staff and discusses some 
of the characteristics of the education that teachers need. 

696. EELLS, WALTER CrossBy. “A University Course on ‘The American Col- 
lege,’ ”’ Journal of Higher Education, 1X (March, 1938), 141-44. 
Describes the scope and content of a course for prospective college teachers 
and summarizes students’ evaluations and comments. 

697. ELIASSEN, R. H., and ANDERSON, EARL W. “Investigations of Teacher 
Supply and Demand Reported in 1937,”’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
XVII (May 11, 1938), 132-36. 

Summarizes the results of twenty-three investigations of teacher supply and 
demand reported in 1937. 

698. FLowers, J. G. (Compiler and Editor). Supervisors of Student Teaching: 
Eighteenth Annual Session. Lock Haven, Pennsylvania: J. G. Flowers 
(% State Teachers College), 1938. Pp. 110. 

Includes the papers read at the Atlantic City meeting of the association and an 
annotated bibliography relating to student teaching for the period from No- 
vember, 1936, to December, 1937. 

699. GEMMILL, ANNA M. An Experimental Study at New York State Teachers 

College at Buffalo To Determine a Science Program for the Education of 
Elementary Classroom Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Ed- 
ucation, No. 715. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. viiit+74. 
Outlines the types of training recommended following a comprehensive survey 
of conditions in sixteen representative institutions in ten states and a study of 
materials, procedures, and the psychology and the philosophy of curriculum- 
building. 

700. GRAY, Witt1AM S. “The Preparation of Teachers of Chemistry,” Journal 
of Chemical Education, XIV (October, 1937), 466-71. 

Considers the nature of the general education, specialized academic training, 
and professional preparation of prospective teachers of chemistry. 


701. HENDERSON, ELisHA LANE. The Organization and Administration of Stu- 
dent Teaching in State Teachers Colleges. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 692. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. Pp. vit+126. 

Reports the results of studies made in thirty-seven colleges to discover present 
practices in the organization and the administration of student teaching and 
to evaluate the procedures identified in the light of present theory and practice. 
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from Teaching?” Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Educational Con- 
ference and the Third Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary School, pp. 46-49. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. X, No. 2. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1937. 

Discusses the issue briefly and describes steps taken to set up a more objective 
and extensive appraisal of candidates for teaching. 


703. Hurp, A. W. “A Synthesis of Survey Concepts in the Field of Teacher 


Preparation,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (May, 
1938), 355-59- 

Presents a series of twenty principles ‘‘which . . . . might serve as criteria for 
directing efforts in planning for better teacher preparation.” 


704. Inadequacies in the Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers 


and Suggestions for Their Correction. A Complete Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (1439 Elementary School Building), 1938. (Also in North Central 
Association Quarterly, XII [April, 1938], 439-539.) 

Includes the results of the studies and the recommendations of the North 
Central committee. 


705. IRwIN, Harry N. “The Organization of Teacher-Preparation in a Uni- 


versity,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (Septem- 
ber, 1937), 454-60. 

Compares two plans of university organization for the preparation of teachers 
and presents excerpts from critical statements concerning those plans by 
thirteen recognized leaders in teacher education. 


706. JOHNSON, J. K. “Training Teachers for the New Generation,” Texas Out- 


look, XXII (March, 1938), 23-24. 

Discusses five essential requirements of teachers: (1) “personality,” (2) ‘‘lan- 
guage ability,’”’ (3) “orientation in the culture in which one is teaching,”’ (4) 
“command of specific subject matter,” (5) “a basic understanding of psy- 
chology and of the technical principles of the teaching art.” 


707. JONES, W. C. “State Requirements Do Not Discourage Educated Persons 





from Teaching,” Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Educational Con- 
ference and the Third Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, pp. 50-55. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. X, No. 2. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1937. 

Presents several arguments in support of the proposition that state require- 
ments do not discourage educated persons from teaching. 
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708. KLONOWER, Henry. “Fundamentals of an American Teacher Education 


Program—Co-operation and Co-ordination.” The Role of Research in Ed- 
ucational Progress, pp. 154-62. Official Report of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1937. Washington: American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association, 1937. 
Discusses a series of problems faced in developing an adequate program of 
teacher education in this country. 


709. “The Laboratory School of the Indiana State Teachers College,” Teachers 


College Journal, IX (November, 1937), 17-42. Terre Haute, Indiana: 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

Describes the physical plant and its environment and presents a statement 
of the philosophy of the program of the school. 


710. “Levels of Training and Training Requirements for Teachers in 186 City 


School Systems.’”’ Educational Research Service, Circular No. 8, 1937. 
Washington: American Association of School Administrators and Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 26. 
Reports the number of years of training or the academic degrees held by ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers in cities with populations between 
thirty thousand and one hundred thousand and in cities with populations of 
more than one hundred thousand. 


. LINDEN, ARTHUR V., and PucmirE, D. Ross. “Some Problems of Student 


Teaching in a Metropolitan Area,” Teachers College Record, XXXIX 
(May, 1938), 723-33- 

Discusses important aspects of a student-teaching program, difficulties arising 
from varying state requirements, and the program of student teaching at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


. McConnELt, Rosert E. “Teacher-training Appropriate for the Modern 


School,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (January, 
1938), 11-16. 

Emphasizes the importance of ‘‘a broad general education supplemented by 
many cultural contacts” and ‘‘a thorough and progressive professional educa- 
tion couched in a consistent theory and practice.” 


. MacPuait, ANDREW H. “Textbooks for Introductory Courses in Educa- 


tion: An Analysis of Their Content,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIV (January, 1938), 50-54. 

Presents an analysis of twenty textbooks intended for use in general introduc- 
tory courses in education to determine the distribution in emphasis among 
eight topics. 


. MappEN, RicwarD. “The Organization and Practices of the Psycho-edu- 








cational Clinic in State Teachers Colleges,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXIII (December, 1937), 707-12. 
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Summarizes replies from 102 teachers’ colleges emphasizing such matters as 
the frequency of occurrence of psycho-educational clinics, official designation, 
personnel, type of service rendered, financial provisions, legal status, psycho- 
logical apparatus, and problems and needs of the clinic. 


Major, C. L. “The Percentile Ranking on the Ohio State University 


Psychological Test as a Factor in Forecasting the Success of Teachers in 
Training,” School and Society, XLVII (April 30, 1938), 582-84. 
Compares the percentile ranks on the psychological test and the composite 
work in student teaching of 122 Seniors of Denison University. 


MAxwELL, P. A. “Student Activities in Education Courses,”’ Educational 


Administration and Supervision, XXIII (October, 1937), 528-40. 
Presents a classification of the learning activities suggested in the sixty educa- 
tional books selected annually by the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
during the decade 1926-35. 


Meap, A. R. “Concepts and Principles Involved in the Individual Con- 


ference in Supervision of Student-teaching: A Jury Judgment,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XXIV (February, 1938), 94-104. 
Judgments expressed by forty-five representative writers on supervision and 
by directors and supervisors of student teaching were used as a basis of a list 
of concepts and principles underlying individual conferences in the supervision 
of student teaching. 


MEISTER, RicHarD. “Teacher Training in Austria,” Harvard Educational 


Review, VIII (January, 1938), 112-21. 

Presents a general survey of the Austrian educational system, attempts to give 
insight into the professional training of elementary-school teachers, and de- 
scribes the main features of the program of education for secondary-school 
teachers. 


Mooney, Epwarp S., Jr. An Analysis of the Supervision of Student Teach- 


ing. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 711. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. viiit+160. 

Presents the results of ‘‘an analysis of the supervisory activities carried on with 
student teachers in New York State teacher-education institutions preparing 
elementary-school teachers.” 


Mort, GrorGcE Fox. “The Conference Technique as the Center of the 


Student-Teacher Induction Process,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIV (January, 1938), 55-60. 

Discusses the advantages and the procedures of the conference technique in 
student-teaching courses. 


Orr, M. L., and AnpErson, A. C. “An Experiment in Integrating a 


Teacher-training Curriculum,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXIV (February, 1938), 105-12. 
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Describes the effort of the Education Department at Alabama College ‘‘to 
integrate and make more functional its professional offerings for the training 
of teachers.” 


PAINTER, WILLIAM I. “The Introductory Course in the Education Cur- 
riculum,” School and Society, XLVI (November 13, 1937), 612-17. 
Presents arguments for and against an introductory course in education and 
outlines eighteen topics under which the questions asked by instructors in such 
courses may be classified. 


Patmer, Arcure M. “Courses in Higher Education,” Journal of Higher 
Education, TX (June, 1938), 293-300. 
Reports opportunities for college and university administrators and faculty 
members to study teaching and administrative problems during the summer 
sessions of 1938. 


PERSONNEL GUIDANCE CoMMITTEE (Milwaukee State Teachers College). 

“Suggested Directions for Faculty Counselors,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXIV (May, 1938), 321-37. 
Presents specific suggestions growing out of faculty conferences which are 
presented under the following headings: ‘Interviewing a Student,” ‘Counseling 
Records,” ‘‘Student Problems,” “‘Study Guidance,” and ‘‘Guidance in Extra- 
curricular Activities.” 


RecieErR, AARON J. “A Study of the Functioning of Teacher Certification 
Laws and Regulations in Kansas in 1933-1934,” University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education, IV (March, 1938), 4-18. 

Analyzes and evaluates the present status of the Kansas certification laws and 
regulations and presents evidence of the amount of academic preparation of 
Kansas secondary-school teachers in the fields in which they are teaching. 


REINHARDT, Emma. “Some Economic Aspects of Attendance at a Teach- 
ers’ College,” Elementary School Journal, XX XVIII (November, 1937), 
206-9. 

Summarizes data from 767 students concerning expenditures for a school year, 
sources from which money was obtained, and the kind of work done to earn 
part or all of college expenses. 


Rep, Harotp O., and RosENtor, GEORGE W. “Teacher-training in Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Junior College Journal, VIII (April, 1938), 347-51. 


Summarizes the results of a study of 451 junior colleges to determine the cur- 
ricular offerings for the professional preparation of teachers. 


Ryan, Heber Hinps. “The Practice-teaching Load in Laboratory 
Schools,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (Febru- 
ary, 1938), 143-46. 

Presents data secured from sixty-five universities and teachers’ colleges in the 

territory of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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SHULER, EucestA. “The Professional Treatment of Freshman Mathe- 
matics in Teachers Colleges,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXVII 
(April, 1937), 464-72; “Application of Professional Treatment to the 
Quadratic Function,” , (May, 1937), 536-48; “Application of 
Professional Treatment to Logarithms,” , (October, 1937), 
782-04. 

Defines professional treatment of subject matter, considers the status of Fresh- 
man mathematics in teachers’ colleges in the light of this definition, and shows 
its application to the teaching of quadratics and logarithms. 








Snitz, REUBEN H. ‘‘An Analysis of the Sheet-Metal Worker’s Trade and 
a Curriculum for the Training of Teachers of Sheet-Metal Work in 
Industrial Arts Courses,” Teachers College Journal, TX (January, 1938), 
43-74. Terre Haute, Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College. 

Reports the results of an occupational analysis and the applications of findings 
to curriculum-making. 


STODDARD, ALEXANDER J. “A Hundred Thousand New Teachers Every 
Year,” Educational Record, XTX (April, 1938), 141-57. 
Describes the enormousness of the task of preparing an adequate supply of 
teachers and discusses basic problems in the selection of subjects for teacher 
education and in the pre-service and in-service preparation of teachers. 


Sturt, Dewey B. “Scholarship as a Factor in Teaching Success,” School 
and Society, XLVI (September 18, 1937), 382-84. 
Reports the relation between scholarship as measured by university marks and 
teaching success as evaluated by principals and superintendents. 


Sturt, Dewey B. “Can We Counsel the Student concerning His Probable 
Success in Teaching?” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIII (December, 1937), 684-93. 

Discusses the problem in the light of conflicting evidence from experimental 
studies and emphasizes the importance of scholarship and personality in pre- 
dicting teaching success. 


Stumpr, W. A. “Graduate Work in State Teachers Colleges,” School and 
Society, XLVI (December 25, 1937), 834-38. 
Presents the results of an analysis of the extent and the character of the offer- 
ings in state teachers’ colleges leading to a higher degree. 


“Subject Matter Preparation of High School Teachers,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, XII (October, 1937), 230-82. 
Includes eight reports bearing the following titles: ‘‘Preparation of Teachers 
of Social Studies,” by A. C. Krey; ‘““The Preparation of High School Teachers 
of English,”’ by Franklin Snyder; ‘“‘Progress Report of the Committee on Sub- 
ject-Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers,” by F. E. Henzlik; 
‘Implications of Present Curriculum Trends in Secondary Education for the 
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General and Specialized Preparation of High School Teachers,” by Matthew 
H. Willing; ‘‘Discussion of the Foregoing Papers,” by Charles H. Judd; 
“Judgments of High School Teachers concerning the Academic Preparation 
of Secondary School Teachers,” by H. H. Hagen; ‘‘Do ‘Good’ Teachers Produce 
‘Good’ Results?” by Oliver H. Bimson; ‘‘Mutual Responsibilities Involved in 
Educating Teachers,’”’ by Charles W. Knudsen. 


736. UxicH, RoBert. “On the Reform of the Higher Education of Teachers,” 
Educational Forum, II (November, 1937), 5-15. 
Considers significant deficiencies in current programs of teacher education and 
discusses basic reforms essential to the improvement of higher education for 
teachers. 


737. VAN DEN BERG, LAWRENCE H. (Compiler and Editor). Problems in Teach- 
er-training, Vol. XII. Proceedings of the 1937 Spring Conference of the 
Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xviii+360. 

Includes papers presented before administrative and instructional divisions, 
sectional meetings for faculty members, and student-faculty and student 
groups. 


738. VAN Patter, V. E. “The Unsolved Problem of Professionalizing the 
State Teachers Colleges,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIII (November, 1937), 599-611. 

Characterizes the training procedures at three successive periods in the history 
of institutional teacher training in the United States and raises pertinent ques- 
tions concerning the nature of future curriculums for teachers. 


739. WERT, JAMEs E. “The Function of Graduate Education in a Teachers’ 
College,” Educational Research Bulletin, XVII (February 16, 1938), 
29-35, 56. 

Presents basic issues underlying graduate work for teachers, analyzes the occu- 
pational interests of students in one institution, and points out specific prob- 
lems involved in developing adequate programs for high-school teachers. 


740. Woop, Hucu B. “The Professional Preparation of Teachers,” Journal of 
Higher Education, VIII (December, 1937), 485-01. 
Discusses the need for a more adequate program of teacher education, the 
desirable content of such a program, and subsidiary administrative organiza- 
tions. 


741. ZOOK, GEORGE F. “Teacher Education as I See It,” Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, LXXV (1937), 612-17. 
Gives emphasis to the importance of a clear statement of objectives for the 


education of teachers and of developing ways and means for prospective teach- 
ers to know children. 











Educational Writings 
>k 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


RULES AND REGULATIONS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION.—Most books treat- 
ing city school administration devote one or two chapters to the rules, the regu- 
lations, and the functional machinery which guide and control the operation of 
a school system. A variety of other publications treat specialized phases, such 
as business management, budgeting, transportation, and pupil personnel. Sears 
has recently put himself to the task of placing in a single volume? a brief treat- 
ment of the best modern thought regarding various phases of a city school ad- 
ministrative code and a comprehensive, detailed outline of the essential features 
of the rules and regulations under which a school system might well operate. 
The book presents a “unified picture of the entire system of controls and direc- 
tions necessary in the operation of a city school system, showing, on the one 
hand, how these controls attach to the superior authority that resides in the 
state, and, on the other, how they attach to the services the schools are to 
render to the children and the community” (p. 29). The treatment of the field 
of administration is restricted to those controls that are exercised by the board 
of education through its rules and regulations and its special administrative 
instruments. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I, entitled “The Field and the Fac- 
tors of a Control System,” treats the problem of school control and the theory 
and principles of legislative and administrative controls of schools. It is a brief 
but straightforward discussion of the state’s responsibility for, and control of, 
public education, the interrelation between the duties and powers of the state 
and those of local school boards, and the source and the scope of authority of 
the local board. Part II, entitled “Board Regulations,” discusses the prepara- 
tion of a book of rules and regulations and then devotes seventy pages to a 
rather complete book of rules and regulations. Part III, called “Special Ad- 
ministrative Instruments,” gives consideration to business forms, curriculums, 
standards of class size, accounting and report procedures, budgeting, contracts 
and specifications, ranking systems for all positions of employees, eligible lists, 
retirement, salary and wage schedules, depreciation formulas, pay roll, regula- 
tions covering the use of school properties, and the minute-book of the board. 


t Jesse B. Sears, City School Administrative Controls: An Analysis of the Nature, 
Placement and Flow of Authority and Responsibility in the Management of a City School 
System. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii+282. $2.50. 
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These special instruments are regarded, “not as general and permanent rules, 
but rather as special expressions or interpretations or formulas for interpreting 
such rules, being made to fit the special needs and conditions of the present time 
only” (p. 166). Part IV deals with “Pupil Management Controls” and gives 
consideration to attendance, progress records, textbooks, libraries, supplies, and 
equipment. 

The book is a technical but very readable treatise on the mechanics—yes, 
the “paper” mechanics as the author puts it—of city school administration. 
In the areas in which the controls of the board of education are exercised, it 
sets up the routine machinery of school management in the light of modern 
concepts of education and of school administration. The volume is well done 
and ought to be helpful to administrators and school boards struggling with 


administrative problems. 
Henry J. Otto 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


THE SHADOW IN THE BACKGROUND.—That the role of emotions in education 
is of transcendent importance has long been recognized. That either psycholo- 
gists or educators have had an adequate understanding of the nature of emo- 
tional behavior or could intelligently guide the emotional development of chil- 
dren could scarcely be claimed. A recent noteworthy attempt to bring order 
out of chaos has been made by a committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and their first report has appeared. The statement that a particular book 
should be read by every teacher is so common that one hesitates to repeat it; 
yet the reviewer has seen few, if any, books during the past year which so nearly 
deserve such a comment as does this report. 

Although the report is written by one person, the committee “included per- 
sons known to be competent in experimental psychology, in psychiatry, in 
anthropology, in sociology, in child study, in educational psychology and educa- 
tional research, in experimental education, in educational philosophy, in the 
education of teachers, and in educational administration” (pp. ix-x). The 
effect of this wide selection of members is apparent in the report. Its content is 
only partially indicated by chapter headings. Using the word “affect” as a 
generic term to cover feeling and emotion, the committee has surveyed compre- 
hensively the evidence concerning basic affective phenomena and the physio- 
logical basis of affective experience and behavior; the “trainability” of affective 
behavior; personality needs and conditions which frustrate them; influence of 
affective behavior on learning; and also aspects of education in relation to affec- 
tive phenomena needing study, including a separate chapter—one of the best—on 
personnel problems in education. 


t Daniel Alfred Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process. A Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1938. Pp. xviii+324. $1.50. 
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The report does not attempt to present “dicta which should be followed by 
school people” (p. 5). Rather the committee attempted to survey the available 
evidence on the basis and the nature of affective experiences and their role in the 
educative process. Numerous implications for education, many of which have 
some immediate value, are set forth at the ends of various chapters. 

While showing evidence of scholarship and caution in drawing conclusions, 
the report is not a dry, academic volume. It is intensely interesting and does not 
avoid coming to grips with social and economic problems in relation to emotional 
or affective development and behavior. A few quotations will illustrate. 


Insecurity and fear of insecurity are widespread. The insecurities most generally 
met or feared are loss of opportunity to work, illness, old age without income, and 
poverty [p. 146]. 

The amount of frustration of personal goals occasioned by these racial and national 
prejudices is tremendous [p. 155]. 

This [a state of international anarchy] gives rise to an emotionalized nationalism 
that is a constant threat to the peace of the world [p. 156]. 

The net result is that our schools are manned in the main by very young, relatively 
inexperienced women who have not yet chosen a mate, by spinsters who could not 
achieve a normal love life, by women whose homes have been broken . . . . [p. 255]. 


These quotations do not represent the content of the book but only show that 
the report, though based on a tremendous amount of study and data, is stimu- 
latingly presented. 

No single theory of the role of affective experience in education has been 
accepted, for example, the theory of Kurt Lewin in his Dynamic Theory of Per- 
sonality (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935), although the com- 
mittee takes the Gestalt contribution into consideration. As the report points 
out, much research is still needed. It is to be hoped that this report will eventu- 
ate in a more forthright attack on the problem. For, although in some cases the 
implications pointed out above have immediate values, they do not point the 
way to the role that education is to play in developing the emotional life of the 
child. We know little about children’s needs, especially their affective needs. 
The shadow of our ignorance still falls darkly over educational methods and 


materials. 
A. H. TuRNEY 
University of Kansas 


How To User PsycHoLoGIcaL PRINCIPLES IN THE CLASSROOM.—During the 
past fifteen years textbooks entitled ‘Psychology of Learning”’ have been rela- 
tively few, the trend having been to treat the psychology of learning as one of a 
diversified list of topics under the general heading of educational psychology. 
Educational psychology has tended to become increasingly more educational 
in material and viewpoint and to contain less matter of the general-psychology 
type. 
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Race’s textbook? in the psychology ef learning for teachers departs somewhat 
from these trends in that the primary aim seems to have been to present an 
overview of both general and educational psychology, without expecting any 
previous background or training. The book treats such topics as the nature of 
human behavior, neural connections, drives and motives, intelligence, attention, 
various types of learning (trial and success, rote and logical learning, problem- 
solving), individual differences, personality, mental hygiene, and creative ex- 
pression. The title obviously represents the author’s desire to correlate the 
principles of psychology with actual schoolroom problems and experiences. 
As a means of emphasizing this point of view, pictures are presented of children 
at work on classroom projects in which the principles of learning by doing oper- 
ate. The Preface acknowledges that the psychology is that of the connectionist 
school developed by Thorndike and the philosophy that of the pragmatic school 
represented by Dewey. 

In the main the author has succeeded in her purpose of making educational 
applications of psychological knowledge. Unfortunately, however, laboratory 
data have been made the basis for several applications which might have been 
more convincing and practical if experimental data on activities of children 
under schoolroom conditions had been more liberally used. Some chapters pre- 
sent findings of the psychological laboratory relating to acquisition and reten- 
tion of meaningless materials when investigations dealing with the psychology 
and the learning of school subjects could have been more effectively employed. 

The book is clearly written, and each chapter is followed by questions and 
references for further study. Although probably not sufficiently comprehensive 
to serve as a basic textbook, the book provides valuable supplementary read- 
ing for an introductory course in educational psychology. The fact that it pre- 
supposes no background in general psychology should assure it a place of use- 
fulness as reading for teachers, parents, and lay discussion groups having no 
such background and wishing only the educational implications of psychology. 


Rosert A. DAvIs 
University of Colorado 


THE PsycHOLOGY AND BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN.—The latest volume 
from the pen of Arnold Gesell and his collaborators? is one of a series of brilliant 
books and researches which have come from the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment and which are outstanding in the field. The present work is particularly re- 
lated to the author’s earlier The Mental Growth of the Preschool Child (New 


* Henrietta V. Race, The Psychology of Learning through Experience. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1938. Pp. viii-+384. $2.00. 

? Arnold Gesell and Helen Thompson, assisted by Catherine Strunk Amatruda, The 
Psychology of Early Growth: Including Norms of Infant Behavior and a Method of 
Genetic Analysis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x+290. $4.00. 
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York: Macmillan Co., 1925), An Allas of Infant Behavior (New Haven, Con- 
necticut: Yale University Press, 1934), and the Yale films of child development. 
Articulation with the future is suggested in the projected work on the predictive 
value of tests in the preschool field—a work which will be eagerly awaited. 

The work under consideration is both a research monograph and a handbook. 
Part I deals with the scope of the study, the characteristics of the infants 
studied, the examining equipment, and the general and specific methods and 
procedures used in the normative survey. Part II contains, largely in complete 
tabular form, the normative summaries for each age level. These normative 
values are described in terms of situations and maturity levels and in the form 
of seven functional categories: (1) specific postural activities, (2) gross postural 
activity, (3) regard, (4) prehension, (5) manipulation, (6) adaptation, and (7) 
language and social behavior. Part III discusses “The Principles of Genetic 
Analysis,” describes in detail the “Analytic Developmental Schedule,” and con- 
cludes with procedures for developmental diagnosis and prognosis. Six ap- 
pendixes present a comparison and evaluation of behavior maturity by different 
methods, a bibliography of the Yale films of child development, an inclusive 
route schedule of behavior situations, clinical and research record forms, norma- 
tive summaries of preschool development, and a glossary. A well-arranged and 
complete index completes the volume. 

The Psychology of Early Growth follows the highly commendable procedure 
of presenting all the data collected, so that others may check the conclusions 
reached and use any desired data for further research. The authors are also to 
be complimented on a very clear presentation of the methods and the procedures 
by which their data were collected. The need for better original data, rather 
than for more elaborate statistical treatment of inferior or incomplete data, is 
clearly seen. The section on the limitations of statistical treatment of data in 
this field is well worth the reading time of all interested in the scientific study 
of child development. Throughout, the volume stresses patterns of growth as 
well as developmental levels. Persons interested in child development at all 
ages would do well to study and to ponder the principles and the considerations 
laid down with respect to patterns of growth. A clear presentation of a new 
method of genetic analysis is an important contribution. The format of the 
book is particularly attractive and legible. 

In reviewing a volume so full of merit as is this publication, one might well 
leave out criticism. To complete the evaluation, however, the reviewer must 
mention that, regrettably, the authors did not see fit to compare their work with 
similar research at Minnesota, Iowa, California, and other centers which have 
made important contributions in the field. Such a comparison would have been 
of great interest to many workers. There are also those who would like to have 
the Yale group tackle the problem of discovering the factors involved in the 
process called “maturation” and who would like more data on the possibilities 
and the consequences of speeding up developmental levels. These considera- 
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tions in no way alter the fact that the book is clearly a notable contribution in 
the field of child development. It should prove of great value to intelligent par- 
ents and teachers generally, as well as to research workers in the field. 


Kat JENSEN 
University of Wisconsin 


A History OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION FOR THE UPPER GRADES.—Roy F. 
Nichols has joined with two textbook authors of long experience, William C. 
Bagley and Charles A. Beard, in preparing a two-volume series" dealing with the 
development of American civilization. The first volume, America Yesterday, 
begins with the founding of the English colonies in the New World and ends 
with the American Civil War and reconstruction period. In organization it fol- 
lows, in a general way, the chronological development of the colonies and the 
states. The chapter headings, however, are often original and challenging. 
Adequate attention is given to economic, social, cultural, and educational 
trends. The second volume, entitled America Today, is a study of the passing 
of the frontier, the rise of big business, the development of American culture, 
and the World War and its aftermath. The recent appearance of these books 
(the first volume was published in January and the second in February, 1938) 
enables the authors to bring the story down to the immediate present. The last 
three chapters of the second volume deal with the panic of 1929, the New Deal of 
the Franklin Roosevelt administration, and the problems now rising to challenge 
the American people. The second book departs rather widely from a chron- 
ological sequence—a departure which is fully justified and, in fact, made neces- 
sary by the growing complexity of our institutions. 

These books are well written and will be interesting to young people of junior 
high school age. There is an abundance of excellent maps. The books have an 
ample number of illustrations, a few of which are colored but most of which are 
black-and-white drawings. Since in no case is a sentence added to describe the 
picture, the meaning of many illustrations is obscure. For example, on pages 
101-2 of Volume II appears a drawing which perhaps is intended to suggest 
William Jennings Bryan delivering his “(Cross of Gold”’ speech. Few elementary- 
school teachers and still fewer pupils would be likely to recognize the subject. 
Nearly all these drawings, however, have the merit of being action pictures. 
In most cases the picture is placed close to the textual material with which it is 
connected. In a few cases a name or a phrase is appended to the picture. For 
example, the name Franklin D. Roosevelt appears below a black-and-white 
drawing of the President. This addition is fortunate because without it nobody 
would guess whom the drawing was intended to represent. It is surprising also 
that little use is made of contemporary cartoons. 


t Roy F. Nichols, William C. Bagley, and Charles A. Beard, America Yesterday, 
pp. vit+416+lvi; America Today, pp. viiit+-410+lvi. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
$1.40 each. 
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At the end of each chapter the authors have provided a group of review ex- 
ercises, questions, suggested activities, references for library reading, topics for 
special study, suggested outlines, maps to be drawn, and other helpful material 
generally classed as methodology. At the end of each book appears an appendix. 
In Volume I this appendix includes the familiar material: the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of 1787, and a most valuable bibliography in- 
cluding subject-matter material for the teacher, a suggested professional library 
for the teacher, and a reference list of readings for pupils. The teacher’s pro- 
fessional library refers to some of the best and the most recent books on the sub- 
ject of the teaching of the social studies. An excellent index is included. In 
Volume II the Appendix for Volume I is repeated in part, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution being reprinted, but the bibliographical 
material includes books bearing specifically on the more recent period of Ameri- 
can history. 

These books have a very pleasing external appearance, and the binding is 
strong and attractive. The two volumes will be a welcome addition to the text- 


book libraries of many schools. 
D. S. BRAINARD 


State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF LIBRARIES FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES.—The 
increasing breadth of the modern curriculum has made the library an indispensa- 
ble part of the school. In order to utilize library facilities to the fullest extent, 
children must have some definite instruction in how to use books and other 
available sources of information. A textbook' has recently appeared which is 
designed to guide children in mastering the techniques necessary to effective 
use of books and libraries. 

This material had been tried out for several years before publication by the 
children of the William Land Elementary School in Sacramento, California. 
The children of this school helped to make the pictures, many of which are 
amusing and instructive illustrations of the cartoon type. The vocabulary is 
suitable for children of the intermediate grades, and the makeup of the book will 
appeal to them. 

The book contains fifty-four brief chapters and discusses many phases of li- 
brary technique, as well as the use of reference books, maps, etc. Among the 
many topics treated are: how to open a new book; how books are arranged in 
libraries; the Dewey decimal system; parts of books; the card catalogue; John 
Newbery Medal books; how to make a bibliography; helps for using an ency- 
clopedia; and the many uses of the dictionary. At the close of each chapter a 
few questions are given to test the reader on the content. In most chapters refer- 


? Carolyn Mott and Leo B. Baisden, The Children’s Book on How To Use Books and 
Libraries. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. 208. $1.28. 
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ence is made to the Children’s Library Lesson Book, a workbook which may be 
used in conjunction with the textbook. 

The text is addressed directly to the children and indicates that they can 
master the content by working independently. While this friendly approach will 
stimulate their interest, children using the book without guidance and much 
supplementary class work will often be confused. So much material is included 
in the small book that facts are necessarily presented in quick succession and 
are not always sufficiently clarified. The book seems to lack the careful organi- 
zation desirable in discussing library science. The subject is not treated so thor- 
oughly as it might be; much is touched on but not sufficiently expanded. One 
example of the light touch is found in chapter xxxvi, “Some Useful Parts of a 
Book.” After several terms have been defined, the following paragraph appears: 
“Have you an appendix? Did you know that many books have an APPENDIX? 
Has this book an appendix?” (P. 149.) There is no other reference to “appendix” 
in the book. 

In the discussion of title cards on page 71 mention is made of the fact that 
“a” and “the” at the beginning of titles are disregarded when cards are filed, 
but no mention is made of “‘an,” which is usually treated as are the other arti- 
cles. ‘A’ and “the” are spoken of as “baby words.” 

The book will be of value in many schools if the material is adapted to their 


particular needs. 
EVANGELINE COLBURN 
University Elementary School 


University of Chicago 


PICTURES OF SocIAL LIFE IN AMERICA.—In simple yet charming language 
Miriam E. Mason? has told what happened to three widely separated genera- 
tions of one family. The first Waynes made the journey in 1817 from Virginia 
to Indiana and on the hillside built the log house that became the family seat. 
The story of how they built and furnished their cabin, provided themselves with 
food and clothing, entertained neighbors, started a school, and carried on the 
activities of a pioneer community makes up the first section of the book. In the 
second part the author presents a vivid picture of the daily life of the Waynes 
who lived at Smiling Hill Farm in the decade between 1847 and 1857. As the 
family ride over the pike in the Red Lion, take an exciting journey at fifteen 
miles an hour on the new railroad, light their first kerosene lamp, prepare a meal 
on the new cookstove, and thresh the wheat with a steam threshing machine, the 
reader is led to contrast these improved ways of living with the simpler ways 
followed by the earlier Waynes. The last section tells what a new generation of 
Waynes found when they moved to the old homestead in 1935. In the modern 
house that stood at the foot of the hill, in the up-to-date dairy barn, along the 


t Miriam E. Mason, Smiling Hill Farm. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. viii+312. 
$1.60. 
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paved highway that ran in front of the farmhouse, and over the air line that 
passed above it, the young Waynes found the latest and most modern ways of 
life—but the same old hillside smiled in the sunshine calling still for pioneers. 
In her closing page the author presents this call through the musings of young 
Ken Wayne. “There will always be new, hard things to do,” thought Ken, “but 
there will always be ways of doing them. There must be pioneers to find the 
ways. I am glad.” 

This little volume will be welcomed by children because it tells a pleasant 
story of life in other days. It will be welcomed by teachers because it provides 
not only interesting recreational reading but splendid background material for 
social studies. The book is written in very simple language, and new concepts 
are explained when they are introduced. There is a wealth of information that 
should prove useful in any study of America. The story which is the connecting 
thread is rather slight, there being practically no plot but only a recital of facts 
about the many members of the Wayne family. In spite of this lack, however, 
the book makes a distinct contribution in presenting in childlike language a 
story of evolving social life in America. 

Another book treating of the social scene, but at a higher grade level, is con- 
cerned with the romance of the railroad. If the long sweep of a railroad track 
is a call to you to be up and away, you will understand the spirit that pervades 
this book about trains. The author not only has given much valuable informa- 
tion but has presented railroad-building as a fascinating romance of the modern 
world. He has caught not only the importance of the railroad as a material aid 
but its importance in bringing people of all lands closer together. As he says in 
his concluding sentences, “ ‘Who is thy neighbor?’ was asked two thousand 
years ago. And the railroads answer: ‘Everyone; the world is very small.’ ” 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, most of which have titles intriguing 
the reader’s curiosity, for example, “The Little Locomotive That Went to Sea” 
and “This Train Niver Shtops!”’ Ten of these chapters relate in a more or less 
connected way the story of railroad-building in the United States. One deals 
with the invention of the locomotive by Stephenson in England, while the last 
chapter tells something of famous railroads in distant countries. Such matters 
as the perfection of air brakes, the construction of Pullman cars, and the ar- 
rangement of the block-signal system are also related. 

The book presents many facts and numerous amusing anecdotes. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs. Wide margins and short paragraphs give 
it an easy and inviting appearance. The use of black-face type is unusual and 
perhaps not an asset, since this style of type appears to be smaller than it actual- 
ly is. The author’s style is interesting but not designed to produce a well-knit 
narrative—a fact which makes it necessary for the reader to keep before him 
the main purpose of the book lest he become lost in a mass of details and a series 


* Charles Gilbert Hall, Through by Rail. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 152. 
$1.32. 
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of anecdotes. Fortunately an index has been included, for otherwise it would be 
difficult to use the book as a ready reference for fact-finding. 

As a source of information for classes engaged in a study of transportation 
and as recreational material for children at the upper intermediate and junior 
high school levels who like to do factual reading, this little volume should have 
a wide use. 


Greencastle, Indiana 


Epna McGuire Boyp 


ENGLISH FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES.—Teachers always look with inter- 
est toward a new textbook which represents a renewed attack on the English 
problems inherent in elementary instruction. A recent handbook in English, 
which, according to its authors, is designed for dual use, combines guidance in 
usage with guidance in the practice of functional English activities: 

The Handbook may be used in any subject or activity in the school program. At 
the same time, through the use of its diagnostic tests, practice exercises, standards for 
the measurement of achievement, and its maintenance program of language skills, it can 
be used effectively as a text for the language class [p. iii.]. 


One especially commendable feature of the Handbook is the introduction, in 
Grades V and VI, of instruction in the proper use of books, including the use of 
indexes, tables of content, the library catalogue, and the dictionary. Many 
teachers will be pleased to see this emphasis on the effective use of “book tools.” 

Another sound principle which is rather systematically followed throughout 
the composition chapters of the Handbook is the use of specific standards for the 
judgment of pupils’ work. Intelligent self-evaluation is one of the important 
goals of education, and it can be attained only by affording guidance in the form 
of definite criteria for self-appraisal. 

The weight of emphasis is apparently on usage and mechanics, although the 
authors express the belief that they have included a “minimum of mechanics” 
in their materials. In Book II, for example, more than 50 per cent of the con- 
tent falls under chapter headings such as “Good Usage,” “Capital Letters,” 
‘‘Punctuation,” and “Sentences.” Without quarreling, for the time being, with 
the weight of emphasis represented by the material of the Handbook, one may 
legitimately raise the question of the wisdom of bulking formal instruction in 
usage and mechanics in isolated chapters. A psychological organization would 
seem to demand a close correlation of content and form in the total picture of 
language instruction. Isolated and formal treatment of the rules of mechanics 
at early grade levels is an invitation to the method of memorization and formal 
recitation rather than to the method of habit-forming practice obtained in con- 
nection with motivating and interesting content. 

The authors have aptly chosen the word “Handbook” as the title of their 


«R. W. Bardwell, Ethel Mabie, and J. C. Tressler, Elementary English Handbook: 
I, pp. viii+184, $0.68; II, pp. xiit+-306, $0.80. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 
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series. It is the reviewer’s opinion that the books will function more effectively 
as handbooks (the first use suggested by the authors) in connection with various 
activities of the school program than as textbooks in the language classes. 


Roy Ivan JOHNSON 
Stephens College 


Columbia, Missouri 
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